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TALE LITERAEY MA&AZHE. 



AUGUST, 1845. 



TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAYS. 

[The hiatoff of the TowoMnd Preimnm is woU known to most of ont reidem. A 
copy of the Iiutranieat containing the gTant, with iti scceptance by the College, was 
huorted in the Magazine in Augnat lasL In the same number were inseited also five 
Piiie Essayi, the fint froita of the Fund. We now give place to the mccMafnl Enafi 
of the i^eBent year. Theae were pnUicIy read in the College Chapel, on Wedneadayi 
June 4th. Having thus fai excitsd en equal amcunl of intereil with the fiinner, they 
WB doubtleaa eqoally fitted to add to the credit of the Yale litem; Hagazine^ — Gix] 



ELEMENTS OF POWER IK THE AUTHOH. 



There are ia «veTy art & few leading priaciples on which every 
thing hinges ; and when these are searched out, and held up distinctly 
to view, we have the secret clew by which to unravel the entire subject. 
"Whatever be our object of porsuit, it is the part of wisdom to fix these 
principles clearly in the mind, and they will become as beacon lights to 
guide us to distinction ia the pursuit of that object. 

It will be our present purpose to apply these remarks to the author, 
and examine some of the elements on which his power mainly depends. 

The whole aim of the author is to influence mind, either through the 
passions or the reason ; and only so far as he accomplishes this, are his 
powers exerted to any poipose. He may gratify tne imagination ot 
please the fancy, but he has only beset the outer walls of the fort, 
while the man lumself lemains unmoved. And not until he has brought 
some weapon to bear upon the very seat of power within, has he ia 
any measure compassed his end. To the student it is a question of no 
idle curiosity, wherein does this power consist? 

Boubtlese the main point is to secure and retain the attention. For 
though truth after tnidi £ash with lightning rapidity and brilliancy, if 
they fall upon a miod heedless and indifferent, they will be powerless 
BM the. puny blowa of the infant. On the other hand, Ihongu couched 
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in thft moBt bomely phrase, if oar minds are alive and active, ready 
to grasp at and weigh every truth with which they meet, they will be 
moved — molded by the power of that truth. Our veiy souls will b« 
imbued with th« sentimenls of the author, and our spirits will partake 
of his spirit. 

The first element of power in the writer which we shall mention, is 
a thorough knoieledge of hutrum nature ; embracing not merely an ac- 
quaintaoce with man as a being of feelings and passions, but a deep 
insight into his intellectual faculties, and the laws that regulate mind. 
This i> peculiarly the field in which he is to labor ; — ^these the mal^- 
rialB to be wrought upon. As well might a physician attempt to pre- 
scribe for the bodies of men, while totally igaorant of their nature and 
functions, as for the writer to conceive of success, while unacquainted 
with that endlessly varied and indescribable machine, the bimian soul. 

For this knowledge he may pore over books in vain. He may trace 
the past history of man, and follow out all the becrel motives by which 
he bas been influenced, and it ia not enough. He may then shut him- 
self up in the depths of solitude, and reflect upon the nature and ope- 
rations of his own mind, and it will not suffice. But to be master i^ 
this science, he must have accustomed himself to mingle with the world 
from the first dawnings of reason. He must have watched, narrowly 
and attentively, the workings of mind upon mind, in the imafiected years 
of childhood, and traced its changes and secret movements from thence, 
through the period of youth, to manly age. Here he must pause and 
ponder upon its mysterious operations, — then observe it again with mi- 
croscopic accuracy, and again pause and reflect. This is one of those 
intricate sciences, that nsver can be taught, but is to be acquired only 
by long, patient, and nice observations, ukea in the daily intercourse of 
man with man, when the subject of our scrutiny least of all suspects 
thai his movements are watched. 

The man who passes through the world with averted eye, or buried 
amid his own private musings, can never make the powerful writer, 
however profound or melaphyaical his productions may prove him to 
be. To convince the understanding, or obtain the assent of minds kin- 
dred to his own, be may be qualified ; but to go out into the broad field 
of the world, and move and act upon the mass of mankind, never. But 
he who learns a lesson from every countenance that meets his eye, and 
Bufiers no act of bis fellow-men to come under his notice, without un- 
veiling the human heart, and discovering the curious machinery of mo- 
tives uiat produced it, gets into bis possession a key that will imlock 
that heart ; and when necessity requires, he can enter in and control it 
at bis will. 

He who would reach the centre of action in man, must learn to enter 
with him into the sanctuary of his own private feelings and sympathies, 
and there pull upon those strings that centre only upon self, and thence 
vibrate back to the world without. He must acquaint himself with the 
peculiar characteristics and preferences of different classes of men, 
and he ready to yield to their scruples and humor their inclinations. 
And when this is done skillfully, and without apparent design, resolute 
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indeed mtut that heart be, that remains uniDfluenoed. It has lost its kin ' 
to the hsman race. 

Another element of power ii originaliti/. The world of thought is 
nothing less than infinite, boih in extent and varieiy. It is therefore 
not in the power of finite minds to exhaust this foontain. Ages h&ve 
already been spent in drawing from it, yet, like the rock in the wildei' 
neaa, when strack by the rod of genius, it gives forth its streams richly 
ss at the first. Ages more may niak« their demands upon it, but it will 
be infinite still. 

'This characteristic in a writer appeals directly to the strong passion 
lor novelty in the human breast, and thus arousea effectually the slum- 
bering energies of the mind, and renders it capable of being wrought 
Bpon. While others encumber their productions with the dross gath- 
•red from a hondred pens, the original writer brings up from the deep 
mines of thought, ores pure and bright, ghttering here and there with 
some more precions gem. Many shrink from the task of working these 
mines for themselves, but all love to enjoy the fruits of another's toil. 

Originality of thought adds to the author's power also, by increasing 
our respect and admiration for him. This influence is of a tacit nature, 
bat none the less real. We take pleasure in contemplating the crea- 
tions of mind, whether as exhibited in the ioventions of the intellectual 
or physical world. And in proportion as we find a man capable of pro" 
ducing these creations, his influence over us is increased. To such a 
man we almost involuntarily yield our confidence, and siiSer our minds 
to be governed and modified by his power. Originality would seem to 
be the natural alimeiit of the mind, affording a gratification to which 
none, are insensible. He, then, who hopes to be successM in im- 
pressing truth upon the mind, must add this to the list of his qualifica- 
tions, thotigh labor and self-denial be the cost of its purchase.. 

The third element of power that demands our notice, is eonunett 
aensf. Some may smile to see this classed among the qualifications 
of a poviei^ writer ; but we regard it as yielding to none in point of 
importance, ioasmucfa as there can be no power over ordinary minds 
without it. A man may possess alt the profundity of a Locke, and the 
originally of a Bacon, united with the imagination of a Danle ; yet if 
he be wanting in plain common sense, he will be destitute of the only 
link that can bind him to common minds. Attach what importance we 
will to natiTe genius, wit, and eccentricity, they are all but poor equiv- 
alents for this seemingly cheap, yet indispensable element. As thought 
follows thought in the most natural yet attractive style, we think any 
one could have written the same ; yet we are constrained to acknow- 
ledge that there is an appn^riateness and an actual power in every 
■entence, for which we are nnable to account. 

Those in all ages who have been most successful in imparting truth, 
are the men whose piodnctions have partaken most largely of this 
character. They are plain, practical men; yet their writings have 
lived, and will continue to live and be cherished, in the hearts of ' the 
feople.' Among this class our own Franklin occupies a conspicuous 
place. And analyze where we will the productions of those authors 
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who hare had the most to do in molding the character of a commtmitjr, 
we shall find this a prominent feature. Others may gala admintuon by 
bold figures and lof^y conceptiooa, or chum by elegant compaiisons 
and glowing dcacriptioDB ; but it is letl for these alone to maks all bow 
assent to their opioioni. 

Common sense is to the author a regulating power, guarding him 
against every extreme. If he is deep and original, it deliTors him from 
that blind and incomprehenaible style that only tends to mislead and 
bewilder, if possessed of an exuberant imagination, it checks thoM 
fancy fiights and wild spsculationa, which otherwise would bring both 
subject and author into ridicule and contempt. The man who is desti- 
blto of this quality can have no more power over the empire of mind, 
than the feeble insect to move the rock on which it crawls. But m 
proportion as it predominates, power is increased, till we come to that 
class of writers ot«i whose productions this faculty sits as a presiding 
gonius, and every sentence they pen finds a ready response in the hu* 
maa heatt By snch the mind loves to be iaflueuced. It feels none of 
that wounded piide consequent upon yielding to osurped superiority; 
for the writer comes down to a level with our own capacities, and 
seems to mingle his sympathies with onrs. Access is thus gained to 
Ae heart, the secret springs are touched, and the will easily brought to 

We hare dwelt thus long on this point, because so many, aad espe- 
cially young writers, are prone to seek after abstruse phrases and high- 
sounding words, at the expense of perspicuihr snd precision. If tbo 
object be to influence the mind, than all must aUow that a single though^ 
clearly and forcibly expressed, ia worth valumea of vague and floating 
conceptions, but half formed in the mind of the author, and still lasa 
understood by the reader. For what influence cam truth have upon tho 
mind, unless that truth be distinctly comprehended ? 

These are not to be regarded as the i^y qualifications of an author, 
but as some of the more prominent. They constitute the fundamental 
elements in every powerful writer; and when each of these is drdy- 
developed, others are seldom wanting. Take one (d tbem away, and 
the sjrmmetry of the f^ric is destroyed. There may still be left the 
wreck of a great mind, but its deformity renders it hideous, and robe it 
of the power it might otherwise have possessed. This is what consti- 
tntes the differencs betwera a Byron and a Shafcspaare. The fonney 
wanted that proper balance of the different elements, which gives power 
ovar mind ; aikd his intellect, though that of a giant, was distorted and 
unwieldy. The latter, on the other hsad, combined these, in extent 
and symmetry, to a degree perhaps unequaled by any other writer. 
Hence his works constitute a kind of uaiveraal language, for the most 
part as significant now as on the day they were written. 

Perspieuitj/ is of the utmost importance , but it is rather the result of 
s combinaUon of elements, than itself an elementi 

A thorough knowUdgt of At auhjeet, too, is indi^wnsable to th« 
author. For it matters not what a man's employment is ; to be suc- 
ceaaful, he must make himself perfectly familiar with the materials ha 
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is to use, aa well as the instmrnenta with which, and the purposea to 
which they are to be applied. 

Method may also be regarded not only as condacive to peTspicnity,' 
but as easeniial to the highest degree d power. There is a mode of 
arraDgement in nearly every subject, that will give each of its parts a 
peculiar force. Then, again, we are permanently infiuenced only by 
so much as w« retain some impression of in the mind. But when a 
Bbict and natural order is msiBtained, every prominent point may bo 
made the property of the attentive reader. 

It will be seen, that of the three elements here mentioned, each ap- 
peals to one or more of the ^eat principles of universality in man. 
Her* is tho secret of their importance. These aympatheiic chords, 
when skillfully tooched, ribfate ihrou^ the whole range of human 
hearts, and, returning, bear back the echoes of victory achieved. Like 
the notes of the musical scale, the changes upon these can be endlessly 
varied ; but nothing short of a life of the moat diligent study and prac- 
tice can quE^fy a man to combiue and bring out the highest degree of 
haniiony of which they ate susceptible. Happy that Orpheus, who has 
■o far mastered them, that not rocks and trees, but human hearts, niavs 
reverently to the music of hia lyre. 



THE fflFttJENCE OF WAR UPON SOCIETY. 



It is a fact well worth observing, however trite it may seem, that 
die snccessive efforte by which ihe world cast off her old slough of 
ignorance and baiharism, and came forth in the nobler garments of 
li^t and knowledge which she now wears, were either caused or ac- 
oompanied by the development of some great ttulh in moral or physi- 
oal nature — were bronght to light by the effulgence of some mighty 
law, hidden till then, from man's negligence, and suddenly shot out, like 
the star of another nativity, to mark the birth of new happiness and 
life to humanity. Strangers and pilgrims do they seem, at first, in this 
nniverae of error ; long and valiantly do they struggle for a welcome 
or even a foothtdd here : and il is only when sore experience has fully 
tried their ralne, that they cams to be recognized as gnidea to secnri^ 
and peace. Even then, their power to aid, to elevate, to bless, is but 
dimly and imperfectly seen ; but when they open up, to the humble 
student of their treasures, die glory of their Heaven-sent beneficmce, 
his eyes are dazzled hy the cdestial radiance— he feeb like one who 
walks swIdeBly tmik ftom a night that has built up its tdack front to 
the very Tault of Hea^m-— before, above, around him, light, joy, and 
s[dendor— behind, deep, ominous obscurity ! 

And it may be added, that as we have not yet reached the acm^ of 
human progress — as there still remain some heights of honor and 
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knowledge to climb, bo we may 62pect tbem lo be won by the same 
series of Tictonous efforts, m&rked out by the revelation of great prao 
deal principles. Indeed, it is to this very condition of things that the 
present age owes its endless discussions, its constant turmoil, its mnl-. 
titude of bitter conteaEs ; uid though, nnder the guise of reformation, 
much that is false, and more that is vain, finds way to notoriety and 
temporary life, yet this very agitation shall work off the scum of im- 
posture and mistake, and leave the truth, pure and tmadulterated, to 
gratify the thirst of man for new and more potent blessing. What 
though they war with our tong-cherished habits and opinions, and teach 
blind bigotry to close more firmly the organs she will not use, against 
tmths she dare not see! I'his is but the pride of consistency in man, 
which drives him to hold on the way his fathers went ; and, once con- 
qunred, it will operate as strongly for the right, as in previous ignorance 
it struggled for the wrong. 

Among the great principles that the piosenl age has developed, none 
deserves amore prominent place — whether we consider its extensively 
beneficial character, or its contrariety to all previously entertained no- 
lioDB — than the doctrine that wars are obstades to the advancement of 
lociely — a doctrine that strikes at the root of all the old maxims of 
policy, and (ends to establish, upon the calm philosophy of modern days, 
a new and intellectual system of diplomacy. That it is entirely op- 
posed to the former ideas of mankind wilt appear at once, on recurring 
to the policy of ancient nations, whose very life was war, and their 
breath the miasma of the batlle-field. THEif, the principle was 
AVOWED, that there was no limit (o the right of possession, but that 
which bounded the might to grasp and secure ; in those days, there 
were no wars of pretences. But there succeeded a different period, in 
which ingenious philologists and lawyers were employed to torture 
treaties, alliances, pedigrees, and all the paraphernalia of national secu- 
lity, that from their dying agonies might be wrung some shadow of 
pretext, not contemplated by the originators, for acts of aggruidizQ- 
ment and high-handed injustice. Thus for the profit of war — as under 
the sway of Charies the Fifth of Spain, or for Uie glory of war, as in 
die days of Louis the Fourteenth of France, or t&ough a boundless 
hist of both, as in Bonaparte — the tide of bloody contest swept round 
the whole earth again and again, till the cannon's roar and its echo had 
run its dreadful career over the vast circumference of man's territory. 
Nay, snch was the infatuation of our race, that they obstinately closed 
their perception against all that warned them to " cease from strife," 
and behold the dawn of a more peaceful era ; and even now — so stow 
is man to give up this national intoxication — with many, " a man of 
peace" is but another name for a coward. 

Let us examine for a moment, notwithstanding this nnmeaning clamor 
of the thoughtless, the truth of a position formerly laid down ; viz. that 
no great principle deserves greater prominence than the one under 
consideration, on the score of its extensively bertefieial ekaraetar. And ' 
first, let us inquire into the condition of things necessary to the progress 
of society. 
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There must be law in existesce, and in healthy operation. Tak* 
law from civilized society, and the consequence woidd ceitainly be 
a retrograde movement — the weak would lose their eecurity against 
strength ; the strong would lose their shield against cunning ; nniver- 
sal suspicion and. distrust would ensue — and this once the case, all 
alliances between man and his neighbor would be completely brokea 
up. But, instead <^ supposing law subTsrted, let ua imagine it only 
diseased and partial in its action : who does not see that its efficiency 
wouId.be instantly lost, and its great hope and aim cut off! All confi- 
dence between the people and their rulers must be at once annihilated, 
by a knowledge of the fact, that justice, in a legal contest, if attained at 
all, will be won by accident. In short, so notorious is this truth, that 
it has grown into a political maxim, " It is belter to abolish the law 
than to make men suspicious of It." This subject cannot be better 
illustrated than by a reference to the present conditioB of Spain. Re- 
cent travelers, after describing the crowds of bold and hardy men, col- 
lected to enjoy the sports or exhibitions of their gala-days, almost 
uniformly mention the fact, that the simple appearance of an officer of 
justice will overawe and disperse them ; nay, if the alguazils approach 
the door of a dwelling, the inmates, wringing their htmds in porj^exity 
and distress, secrete their valuables, lamenting meanwhile the misfor- 
tune of such a visitation ; such is the natural condition of a country 
whose laws and whose government have not earned the confidence of 
its subjects. 

Now that war is an enemy to law is a point that need hardly be ar- 
gued in a land where martial law, as it ia called, is so much dreaded as 
in our own comparatively peaceful territory. We know — though, thank 
heaven, but few of us have seen — the rapidity with which the substitution 
of an arbitrary martial discipline, for (he long-trusted bulwarks of legal 
enactment, wears away pubUc confidence, even in the latter, and drives 
it to disease and inefficiency. But it is not enough to say that war is 
a foe to law ; we assert it is It aich enemy — there is none greater or 
more fatal. It destroys the habit of obedience to reasonable restraints, 
by substituting at intervals a despotic power, that rules by fear; it 
teaches man to look at individual will, more powerful than law ; it bur- 
dens a nation with vast expenses, and yokes it to ruinous debt, to be 
removed by taxation, which taxation calls for new and more oppressive 
laws ; it breeds, in the thousands of a nation's host, habits of immoral- 
ity that plague the land through a series of generations ; aud now, what 
is there in the whole universe of ill, that could do more ! Famine and 
pestilence may bring distreaa, and distress engender crime ; but here is 
a mightier than famine, a more terrible than pestilence. 

The social virtues, secondly, lie even nearer the foundations of soci- 
ety than law itself, which is, indeed, but the fortification man has erect- 
ed for the preservation and nurture of the former. A complete respect 
for the moral and proprietsry rights of his neighbor, a strict attentitHi 
to domestic dutiea, and "a love for the kindnesses of life," constitute 
the basis on which man has erected the great fabric of civil society; 
this ia the offspring, and they the parents, of social happiness and ease. 
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A fact, ao evident, needs no support from lo^c ; but let us glance (and 
there needs bnt a glance) at the acUon of war on these social viitnes. 
Wliat then will be the result to property, of habits of plunder ; to domes- 
tic or public morality, of life-long debauchery and animal indulgence ; 
to courtesy and kind feeling, of harsh, discipline and habitual disregard 
of life ? That a soldier may be a gentleman, no one will deny; bnt, 
that it is the tendency of his profession to make him a villain, is equally 
iadisputable. 

Another security to society, for its own preseryation, is the bond of 
commercial and other business interests. It is an «Tident advantage to 
K people that those in whom men confide riiould be bound by sometMng 
more than mere honor and integrity ; and, finding the assurance (hey need 
in Uw and legal government, they are induced by the strongest of all 
persuasions, that of interest, to uphold society and its regulations. But 
war, in Its insatiable voracity, swallows np by seizure, by taxation, hy 
oapture, by wreck, till the mighty mammoth of commercial power and 
wealth lies prostrate and helpless, crushed by the inveterate attacks, 
and bmished by the ceaseless robberies, of this crimson destroyer. 

Finally, the advancement of nations in all that makes their happiness 
and welfare is owing, in great measure, to the habit of reasoning upon 
the general nature of governments, and of the character, in parttcular, 
of their own government, existing among the people. The reaction of 
pohdcal knowledge among all classes, upon the government over&eni, 
is one of the most useful stimulants to a good administration, and most 
salutary checks to a bad one, that could possibly be contrived ; and es- 
pecially in the popular, or partially popular constitutions of the three 
best governed nations in the world, (England, France, and America,) 
is the opinion of thinking men in private formidable to men in office. 
Bnt what can be more incompatible with such a condition of the public 
mind than the habit of unthinking obedience, taught, directly and indi- 
rectly, by military discipline ? — directly lo those subjected to it, indirect- 
ly, by their examples, to all whom they mfluence. 

Thus, turn where we will, in investigating the ground-work of soci- 
ety, and the aids to its progress, wo fiad this mort^ enemy in direct op- 
position, as if sent by heaven to crush our schemes and disappoint oar 
most reasonable hopes ; there is not a plan for reformation or improve- 
ment, but, like Apollyon, this same arch enemy strides across the path 
and stops the way. And that those are no idle speculations, hiatorf 
aff(«ds a thousand irrefragable proofs ; with one of these, however, we 
will content ourselves. We take the annals of France, from the reign 
of Louis the Fourteenth, down to the Revolution, to be a testimony to 
all we have advanced, as compete as if written for the special purpose 
of supporting the doctrines here laid down. Under the reign of EJouis 
le Grand, imprt^erly so called — for his ministers were great, not he— his 
ifmlntion, with the love of power in his favorite, Louvois, who knew 
that he shone only in contests and strifes, (like the lightning in the 
Morm, most destructive as well as most brilliant,) led Europe a Dance of 
Death, in which the finest srmies, the most skillful generals, the richest 
provincM, all met the same general ruin at his hand. Not that he was 
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anifoTmly successAiI, eren in hJa most convolsive efibrta — by no mean*. 
Widi an infatnaiion that in any other thtm a king would haro seemed 
madness, be ground the faces of the milHons of his own poor, and 
stained the whoie continent with their blood. While the great Colbert 
bdilt up happineBs, and wealth, and internal power at home, his master 
entered his blooming and ripening fields of promiae, to rarage and des- 
olate, " to lei loose the dogs uf war" upon its atarmed inhalntants, and 
teach his bean-sick minister the thanklessneaa of a reformer's t^ce, 
and the treachery of bis hopes. Now mark the conseqaences : th« 
mmister of war felt into disfavor with his capricions master ; his great 
and glorious antagonist, the minister of peace, died worn ont by bis 
toils. While the wheels of government are slowly losing the momen- 
tum his powers had given them, Louis himself is brought to the tomb, 
bequeathing tnrmoil and trouble to the queui-regent and his successor, 
Looia Quinze. During this distressful period, one minister of financA 
after another was chosen, tried, and dismissed ; the same man was re- 
called again and again ; herculean efforts were made to restore credit anil 
security to the nation ; hut the task was too mighty, and even Riche- 
lieu's genius was unavailing. Anne of Austria, and the shadow of roy- 
alty that succeeded her, fought out their restless reigns amid rebellion 
and civil war, followed by Louis the Sixteenth, who dreamed of the 
happiness of power, till he woke to die by hands trained to all that was 
cruel and murderous by the "glorious" reign of his great-grandfather. 
It has been asserted, we know, that this revolution was a contest of 
[Hinciple ; but the assertion was drowned by the tiend-like howls and 
•hriekefor "bread! bread!" thatrung through the palace of Versailles, 
oa its first attack by the mob — was buried among the heaps of slain, 
whose needless death betrayed the vile corruption of military reckless- 
ness in the brutal hearts of their butchers. Such was the lesson, read 
to man by the history of France, upon the character and consequences 
of war. 

Shift wo now the scene, to imagine — what, alas ! we cannot find in 
Ustory — a nation, in which the truth under discussion is not only admit- 
ted, but fully appreciated. Let us conceive a nation of sutHcient power 
and wealth, of extensive civilization, of increasing resources, having a 
few families of foreign or alien races dwelling in her midst, and sur- 
Kiunded by weaker provinces or Independent sovereignties. Holding 
this doctrine, she would treat the stranger within her borders, and the 
minority under her sway, with a respect that should forever l»uiish re- 
beliioa or insubordination, more to be dreaded than external war ; se- 
cure in her own power from invasion or attack, she would scrupulously 
avoid aggressions upon less mighty neighbors, knowing that, if war be 
an evil ao tremendous, the babitu^ expectation of it is second only to 
itself in ill. That such a nation would always esc^e from hostilities, 
while there is so much wickedness to be scourged from earth, so much 
aggression to be repeUed, so much doubtful right to be maintained, is 
not, we confess, to be expected at once ; but how much unnecessary 
strife would cease. It has often been asserted, that a nation cannot 
yield (me jot or tittle of her rights, without dishonor and disgrace ; and 
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■o one will deny, that there are many circumatances, in which Bubmw- 
Bion would be a staia ; but is it not true, that after war, the belligerent 
powers either cede some territory from one balance to the other, to ad- 
juit the scales of power, or make the " status quo ante bellum" the basis 
of a treaty ? in which case, the victorious nation must yield what*is 
hers by the right of conquest. But which is the belter, to be driven by 
force from an imsgiuary adrantage, or, on a calm consideration of the 
emergency, to yield what ie not worth the loss occasioned by the strife t 
On the other hand, is it more magnanimous in a great nation to wairs 
an apparent right, or to waste blood and treasure upon it, that it may 
gain the glory of restoring it a&ec hostilities ? On this latter principle 
a strong man might welt rob a weaker one, that the whole race might 
admire his generosity in restoring to him the property he had lost. But, 
to return to the scene of peace we were describing — the social rirtuea, 
unchecked by the harshness either of tyranny or military habits, would 
promote doraesuc happiness, and draw closet the bonds of internal at- 
tachment, thus sEreng^ening the naiion against all difficulties and dao- 
gefs ; law, created and upheld by them, would scatlet, broadcast otot 
ue land, the seeds of new happiness and peaceful glory ; taxation, and 
the burden of government, reduced to insignificance by long prosperity, 
would cease to harass the enterprising in commerce aiid manufactures i 
they, aecuie from capture or loss in war, would extend the Briarean 
arms of their keen sagacity to the ends of the earth, and gather in trea- 
sures few their. country's benefit ; no longer trained to unreasoning obedi- 
ence, the wealth in manliness of the country would cease to be merely 
" its bone and sinew," as they have ao often been opprobrioualy called, 
but each would rise to the stature of a judge of men and measures, and 
the standard of the nation's intellect would be raised at once, and thus, 
strongly united at home, and respected or fsared abroad, what should 
hinder her from becoming a mighty people 1 Such might be the pro- 
gress of any nation, under the healthful operation of this principle, and 
why not the progress of our ownT Why may not she, destined with- 
out doubt to be " the mother of many nations," why may not shb, 
adopting this truth as a governing maxim in her policy, rise to be first 
in moral, as well as physical greatness 1 For assuredly, if what we 
have here advanced be true, the law should be written in letters of gold 
on every legislative hall, and in every executive residence — *' Better & 
calm and happy peace than a glorious and successful war." 
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THE CLERICAL PROFESSION. 



If mim be indeeij immoital, and Chnstiuiily''thai great central tnith, 
about wbichallthehopeaanSdeBtiiiiesof a future life reTolve, the sacred 
office of the ministry must be the highest and most impoitant of human 
ttusta. Howevei nien, in their apathy, and indifference to religion, 
may seem, in the conduct of life, to forget the acknowledged end of 
existence, (he least candid and sobet reflection cannot fail to bring back 
the mind to the simple, yet OTernrbelming truth, that the present vorld 
is no abiding place for die soul, and that all our noblest aims and most 
nasonsble endeavoia should have reference to an hereafter. But, 
passing by at the present those most dignified and obviously imptHlant 
Ametimis of ^e ministerial office, which man's future hopes and his 
udividual relations to his Creator inTohe, I design to consider its pro- 
ffssionat character and influence, in connectitHt with our temporal in* 
tweats aloue. 

It ia a very unwarrantable idea, that the Christian Religion, while it 
chiefly prepares us for another life, yet neglects in any wise this world's 
hapfHUBss ; and that the welfare of our social and civil relations de- 
pends- upon fertnnate circumstances and human foresight, rather than 
the wonderful and universal adaptation of Chrislianiiy to every wani of 
man. Keeping out of sight ^e bright hopes of immorlali^ which 
shine about our pathway through the august mysteries of the Future, it 
demands, when considered only as a system of human policy, the pio- 
feundest veaeration. In dl that can gi^e true dignity and worth lo hu- 
man nature, — that can minister either to the happiness of the individual, 
or the majesty of the State, Christianity has put to shame eveiy human 
system of philosophy, !t has been the groat engine of civilization, 
raising up mao from lawlessn^s and violence to all the blessings of 
good order and peace ; and this, not by invading armies and hostile 
colonies, but through the unpretending labors of a few self-denying 
missionaries of the Bible. It has brokers down the long- established 
terrors and usorpationa of arbitrary power, and in their place set up the 
nobler dominion of mind over mind. Finally, it has instituted the great 
brotherhoodof Humanity, elevating man to bis true dignity, and allying 
him to his race by a thousand ties of private and public virtue. All 
that human wisdom and power could do, was done for the Ancient Re- 
publics. They were stupendous monmnents of human skill, unaided 
by Revelation. But where was man I The slave of the State : lost 
in the great idea of its magniScence, and living but to minister io its 
renown. Christianity had not yet asserted the dignity and indepen- 
dence of the individual. The State was not made for him, but he for 
the State. Thus, there was no common bond of Philanthropy to at- 
temper and govern ancient Patriotism, and when the unwieldy sUucture 
which was the temple of its worship fell, man, blinded by superstition, 
witheat an object for die^ pres«tt, or a hope for the future, was lost and 
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orerwhaliDed among the unsigbtljr ruins. Who can read this woild's 
histisy, and not see written on every page the law of moral progress, or 
fail to recognize, amid the conflict of passion, and the tumultuous strife 
of injustice and error with freedom and truth, an Almighty Providence, 
moving over the dark chaos of events, bringing order out of confusioa, 
and giadnally preparing the way for the perfect development of human 
nature 1 Who have held among men so honorable a ]dace in this glo- 
rious progress, as the champions and dispensers of Christianity ? 

The American clergy occupy a peculiar position in the history of 
Religion, — none other than the van in the last great contest of Tnth 
with Error. 

In ancient times, Chrislianily, asserted by a few humble and de- 
fenseless men, assailed and overthrew the cumbrous fabrics of Foly> 
theism. She has fought with kings and mighty powers of the eaiU) 
and conquered. Now must the conflict be with the vaunting and un- 
tamed spirit of Democracy. Truth, in its simple dignity and powet, 
ontramoieled by establishmonts and fotins, is to wage wai with Error, 
itself as free, and unrestrained, save by the moral sense of men. Th« 
Voluntary Principle in religion has at length removed a)] connection 
between Church and State ; Liberty of Conscience and of Worship are 
itow con^ilete. The old foundations of religious and civil polity are 
well-nigh bn^eo up. Ancient usages and forms are dead. Men have 
very little reverence for authority or antiquity, and it is tpute bo- 
yond tJie power of ecclesiastical antiquarians to galvanize into life tha 
cold dogmas of " the church" as it was in the middle ages. Men havs 
too long listeaed to the voice of the Reformation, and tasted too muck 
of liberty, (o be influenced by these ancient devices. They will here- 
after'think and act for themselves, and there is to be no conservative 
power, bi^ the force of truth upon the conscience. Forms in govern- 
ment are neither better nor stronger than forms in religion. Nay, thejr 
have not that fomidation, which even a formal religion has, in the essei^ 
tial nature of the human soul. We put an idolatrous tnut in our free 
institutions, just as if there was some magic power in the few and 
simple forms of Law, which at present restrain the fiert^ spirit of \af 
licensed Liberty, — as if this great Goddess of Liberty, whnn we wor- 
ship, was the guardian of Law, and not wholly dependent upon it Its 
protection. Without the essence of Liberty, its forms are nothing i foi 
they have no sanction, save iit that Law written by the finger of God 
upop the heart of man. 

Some, however, seem to think that by a skillful arrangentent of 
checks and bslances, in our political wisdom, we con so array men's 
passions and interests against each other, as to produce a safe equilib- 
rium of hostile and destructive elements. But no ! Virtue i« at one* 
the moving power, and the balance-wheel in our political machiaeiy, 
and never by any skillful poising or management can the selfishnasa of 
men supply its place. It is that unwritten law of peace, order, benevo* 
lance, and justice, which must be the only true conseivatiye principle 
of our isaiilntiona. Where else can any be foimd ! Both leaaon and 
experience seem to.estriilirt it »* *x(«n, tkat man mun be govnned 
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*itheT 1^ monl tiudi oi by ubibaTy power. Tbo Fr^cli Ret«htttaa 
plaiuly teaclies us ike end of Libeny when diTorced from Virtae. Who, 
in our countn', can eo avail to save American liberty frosi that temblv 
end, u that class of educated and Tirtnoua men, who may reach, throng 
their quiet and unobtrusive influeace, every mdiuidual mind ; first, to 
aatiefy man's religious wuits, and dispd the clouds of aupemition and 
fanaticiein which obacore bis hopes of immoitality ; next, to make hira 
intelligOQt, and thus fitted feu; a rational s elf-go vemment ; uid finally, to 
Twoclaiin dkose common princiidea of daily morality, wldch make mtna 
bDuevt and ttustwotthy in all their relationa to sooiely 1 

Man will have somt religion. It is but another form of h^e, — a 
oODBtiluent pdnciple of the human soul ; and, if not enlightened by a 
ntional religion, it will be swayed to and fro by fanaticism and doubt. 
Atheism is a doctriae so monstrous and unnatural, that men can seldom 
W distort theii tme naWres as to believe it. With general edncalion; 
ao olaas has so smch to do as the clergy ; for they axo the guardiana, 
and, to a great extent, the dispensers of pubUc learaing : and ^ AthersI 
does not deny the neceatity of intelligence among a free people. If, 
tbeni their influence teaches &o individual character so directly in 
•vaiy thing that mskes CcovemmeBt a bleaaiug, and life worth having, 
bow great is their power over the State ! A free govemment is fbtmad 
Cw the in^ridual, by freely dispensing its bleesinga to the mass, to elevste 
and uuioble ium. The State unsl^iNUmo, sad not lead the progress of As 
citizen ; imd as society is but toe aggregate of iodividnals, its chief 
lw|M must be in the right educatum of indiTidnal chuacter. 

IntelligeintfareigDeiB, who come among \a, wonder at die apparvnt 
anooialy in the history of rriigion, whieh exists here, viz : the voLtM- 
Tur FKiNc^LE, which places religion, and ^at successfolty, npon ita 
own basis, by entirely severing it from any ccmnection ynth our polit- 
ical instuutions. In the freest natioits of the old wrorld, Toleration ia 
considered the most enlightened doctrine which can be coBsistant with 
^te welfare of the Stats, and at the Same time with ^e support of re- 
ligion. Even in our own country, until within a few years, men feared 
to place Truth upon its own independent and immutable vantage gronnd, 
pei&ct UbOTty, and thought it needed ia some way to be braced iq) hy 
the supports of civil power. The result has proved that religion neem 
no such aide. All it asks for is perfect freedom, and an open field m 
the unbiased hearts of men. If the human mind is lefi to its own bent, 
it will so harmonize its temporal and eternal interests, that a just and 
natural affinity shall exist between Ihem. Let Civil Government otAj 
mete out even justice to citizens of every sect and denomination, whils 
Religion will instract them all mtae freely in the art of being free, and, 
dtough it keeps entirdy aloof from party differences and public afiaire, 
yet by directing the mumera of the community, and regulating domeetie 
life, it will regulate the State. Giovsraments have their origin in our 
social wants ; but religioB is founded on the desire for imumtality. 
Society has no future life to hope for or to fear. Ita institntiona ara 
changing and ephemeral, varying wilh the opinions of a generation, cm' 
the intereals of a life. How abnrd then^to ally rdigioa ta these fa- 
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fitiT« powen and changing fomu of society, vbeitit ia the only one of 
Siem all which can hope for immorulity ! Sustainsd b^ the invBriable 
dispositions snd imperishabte iatRrests of the hunan heart, it need* no 
assistance from gOTemments to live, and, by giving them its assistance, 
it mnat share their changing fortunes. From the old wwld we con- 
stantly heu Toices complaining of the decline of religious faith, ancl 
yet its anti()iiated forms are boislered up by bingly power and wealthy 
Mtablishineata. Philosophers are inqniring how it is, that democTati« 
America, whose conatitnUon knows no religion, and whose government 
gives not a single penny to its aupport, ia the most religioua nation in 
Ao world. It is because the American ia instructed liom childhood at 
his fireside, by a clergy who are devoted to the untb, and do apotkdical 
successioa of traditions, and who are supported by willing mod active 
hearts, and no establishment. In Europe, the living principle of Christ 
tianity has been so long bound down to the superannuated systems of 
government, that it has seemed to share in their decay ; but, as they 
raiunble in nuns, it will rise again in new freshness and vigor. 

Having thus considered the. peculiar advantages which the American 
clergy possess, to wield a powerful influence opon ^e State, 1st us re- 
vert for a moment to the peculiar need, which the signs of the ^e 
evince, of the full exercise of this influence. A restless spirit of change 
is abroad in the world. While the powers of Government are passing 
Irom the control of the few into the hands of the many, so also are the 
powers of mind. There are to be no longer aristocracies of learned 
men, who, by their mere dicta, may rule the opinions of the mullittide. 
A new enugy and earaestnesa of thooghi ia becoming characteristio 
of the common mind. Men are everywhere catching glimpses, some 
tme, and very muiy false, of their capacities, rights, and interesn. 
They are searching out abuses ia old institutions, and in hot, democratic 
haste, are forming new ones every day. One attacks Chrialianity, and 
would do the State great service by crying out againat priestcraft and 
throwing abuse and contempt upon the peaceful ministers and institu- 
lions of religion. Another finds out the grand defect in our civil polity, 
and would have all men equal in power, riches, and glory. But why 
lecount the various and novel forms of error and fanaticism which are 
abroad ? Let any read for himself the signs of the times in the nu- 
meroua adveitiseiiients of public meetings to be held on any Sunday 
evening, which occupy long columns in the public prints of onr great 
cities. He will see there the people earnestly invited to give ear to 
every doctrine and dogma which free inquiry has ever devised to lead 
men astray from the paths of reason, justice, and religion. Now, there 
is no law against false and corrupt opinions, save the law of reason 
and conscience. Who then are to assert this law wherever error rises 
up in ten thousand subtle forms, to overturn the foundations of right? 
Who, in fine, are to guide and purify public opinion, that great niter in 
a Republic, and thus avert from the State Uioee threatening dangers 
which the enemies of freedom have long predicted ! They only, whose 
buainese it is to reach the hearts of men by the power of trudi. 

The inquiry now forces itself iipoa the mind — Have w« aoch • 
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t\mgy aa thete eiigenciea demand ? De TocqiieTille, in treating of out 
institationa, rem&rkB, that there is oo country in the whole world in 
whieh the Christian religion retains a greater influence over the souls 
of men, than in America, and that, though il takes no patt in the gor- 
ernmenl of society, it most nevertheless be regarded as the foremost of 
the political institutions of this country. If thia be true, it may perhftpi 
be questioned whether Christianity owes more to the religious influenoe 
of a pious ancestryi which has permeated our national character and 
institutions, cw to the living power of her present ministry. Why is it 
that so many clergymen are wandering about without employ, and 
that while their professicxi lias greater need of men than any other T 
Is it not oftentiines because this active, ihinkieg age requires a highec 
Standard than the present one, o( clerical talent and attainments, and 
therefore has nothing for these weak and inefficient though inoffensira 
men to do ? 

What then are some of the peculiar qualifications which the age de- 
DuaiidB of the clerical profession ? In very briefly mentioning two or 
three of these, which seem moat intimately connected with our present 
yie\f of this subject, we forbear to dn^ell upon the most obvious and 
tmly sure foundation of success — a sincere and earnest piety, Apart 
&om the sacrilegious use of a most eacied trust, with which a worldly 
or ambitious spirit profanes the holy office, there ia no other principle 
in human nature which will dispose, much less enable a man to incur, 
its just responsibilities. The love of power, the thirst for wealth, none 
of the common motives of men, will find gratification here. If they 
do the world will sea il, aad will despise and distrust snch a man. 
His infineace ia lost upon society, bo^ as regards their present and 
future inleresto. Men can endure hypocrisy, or venality, or pride, any- 
where rather ihan in the voluntary service of the Almighty. It is that 
moral heroism then, which will do or suffer anything in the service of 
a Higher Ruler than the world, which must be the only moving principle 
of action in this profession. Bui what ia a moving principle without 
the appropriate means of action ? The water may flow in its native 
b*d, with a current strong and deep, but, to assist ua in the useful arta 
of manufacture, it must be directed in artificial channels, and applied at 
right times, and in proper qoantilies, to nicdy adjusted raachinery. It 
most be wide and powerful too, while the smaller rivulets, though just 
OS pure, are content in Aeir noiaeless conrse to fertilize the meadows, 
and become its tribotaries. Il will not tend to elevate tnis profession, 
and procure for it just weight and dignity, for every man, who may feel 
a sincere desire to do good in a great cause, to leave his plough or hii 
bench, and with habits, character, and manners stereo^ped by tim«, 
struggling oil the while perhaps against harassing poverty, to huny 
through a clerical education. Men of strength, who know themselves, 
and have well estimated dieir powers, and the task before them, may. 
successfully remove so many of these opposing obstacles to their suc- 
cess, as to alone in a measure for a somewhat superficial educatttm ; 
but all common candidates must rely upon long, severe, and patient dis- 
cipline of mind. Nothing else but mind will fight the battles of Truth,. 
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BOW thftt the people are earnesilj inqairing >iid thinking for Ihemselvea. 
The inttUttUtai condition of thi presMil age ia dislinctiretf iu own. 
Other times have bees moTe diaiinguished for their great geniasev, 
their maatera of thought and learning ; yet in oar day there is an uni- 
venality of educaiion, a general activity of the common mind, such as 
the world has nerer seen before. The moltiiodeare abeady inpoaaes- 
lion of the facta — the materials of thought, and 'Ai^praftssiimally learn- 
ed man muat maintain his soperiority eimply by hie power of monlding 
theae materials into definite forma, and giving shape and direction ts 
the public mind. This reqnirea, in the first place, the power of a phi> 
loaopher, and afterwards that practical talent of ezpreiaing and commu- 
nicating thought by the Variona means of the pen and the liring voice, 
which nothing elae can give but patient and vigorons self'diacipline. To 
Christianity as the highest troth, oU learning is tributary, and the min- 
ister of rehgioa ahould be able to uae it in her aervice. Philosophy, 
science, literature, aU are before him to thmiah ailment and illustra- 
tion in solving the great problems of human hfe and human destiny. 
The old-fashioned life of the cler^man was one of comparative ease 
and quiet dignity. He instructed me people by systematic discourses 
upon a list i^ doctrines, as his predecessor had done before him. There 
were few new-fangled notions and fanatical reformers about in those 
days. He devoted his leisure time to a farm, and lived and died in 
the same place. But the ardent and faithful minister of these times 
cannot hope for a long or a peaceful life. He must be ready to meet 
error in a thousand forms, and times, and places, not only in written 
discourses at weekly periods, and from the pulpit, but by that reedy 
talent which will enable him to bring forth from a well-slored and well- 
disciplined mind, the words of truth for any moment's exigency. Xt is 
Qttle creditable to men whose profession leads them constantly to public 
apeaking, that they should not be able to say a word in aeaatm when r 
good cause demanda it, because (hey have not it written down befors 
uem. The age will soon require of the clergy a more energetic and 
graceful style of oratory, for there are too many self-taught, common 
sense orators abroad, and too many mass meetings to sohool the peopUi 
in the knowledge ofpraetieal eloquence, to permit the bum-drum, drawl- 
ing monotony of pulpit written discourses to satisfy the eameBt listener. 
There is one other requisite which.nolessthanevery other, the cleri- 
cal profession most eminently needs. It is common sense ; the guids 
of phUoaophy, the embodiment of logic, the pruning knife of ihetoric, 
the teacher of all the proprieties of life, in fine, the ruling fiwulty of s 
welt balanced mind. The clergyman, in old times, by virtue of his 
office was a dignitary. The people regarded him with reverential awe, 
as he dispensed his iron opinions with audiority firom a lofty pulpit, or, 
as in clerical attire he entered their dwellings. But a more demo- 
cratic spirit has changed our maonera ; it may bt for the worse, but so 
it is, and must be, for the leveling doctrines of democracy are in the 
ascendant here, and will inevitably give their tone to our national man- 
ners. It only remains for the modem clergy, instead of sighing for 
the times gone by, to adapt themsdves to the pei^le ; to becnne aB 
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tluBgB to t!l men, and to wield a higher power than atMion eT«r coor 
ftn, that of mind over mind — a power which Democracy even cannot 
gainsay nor reeiat, Bal,lodo this, they must be thoroughly acquainted 
in the waya of the warld. skilled in the knowledge of human natnra, 
snd thus able to command alt those secret avenues to the human heart, 
through which truth may enter nnabserred the citadel of its prejudices, 
uid take a peaceful possession. 

Lastly, shodld not the clergyman be as polite a roan as any of Ua 
neighbors 1 It is certainly a part of clerical education to be a gentle- 
man. There are many good men who cannot see any benerolent do* 
aigu in the beauties of God's creation. Awkward, and crooked, and 
hush-looking themselyes, they recognize nothing but vain pride in any 
attention to graceful manners or neat atiire. Such men acknowledge 
no alliuice between Taste and Religion, and will have vejy little to &o 
with the humanities or refinements of life. In their own character, we 
are apt to see the influence of their mistake. There is more in it to 
Sf^rove, than to love and admire. They perform well ^1 the great da- 
liea of life, and through tbair good works appear to advantage in the 
distance, but on near approach fail to win our affection, through negli- 
gence of those minor dulies, over which good taste presides. In the 
beautiful words of President Hopkins, " They seem like stately trees, 
in the trunk and main branches of which the sap circulates vigorously, 
but does not reach the smaller twigs, and give to the leaves their per- 
fect green." But with regard lo their influence upon other men, which 
is more to our point, the world will either dislike, laugh at, or pardon 
them. In either case, they are not where they should be— in advance 
of society, and prepared to lead the way with ease and dignity in evenr 
tituation, and knowing bow to reach the best feelings of men in all 
tanks and stations. In fine, the age demands that the clergyman should 
represent, as the teacher of religion, morals, and manners, the combined, 
yet simple and hannoniovs character of the Christian, the schoUir, and 
the gentleman ; the Ohiistian, to teach a pure religion ; the schtdar, to 
leach a reasonable and intelligent religion ; the gentleman, to give all 
his teachings the evident sanction, in every look and gesture, of a warm 
and generous heart. 



SUPPORTS OF LAW IN A DEMOCRACY. 



Thk well known iact that there is an intimate connection between 
tbe eBtd!>liBhment of pennsnent social order, and the due observance of 
pMic lav, is anfllcient, at all times, to give point and interest to any 
nqniriea into Ae nature of this relation. 

It would, donbdess, prove a frnitful source of instruction, coold we 
scan, with proper oue,-tIie eanstitations ^ different Stales, and mark 
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their progress through difTeient perioda of iheii existence, to ssceitain, 
if possible, that form of aocial order which is best adapted to the wants 
and condition of man. But, in the pTogreas of civilizaticm and of 
Bociely, the problem has, to a certain extent, been soived. The faith- 
ful pictures sketched by the historic pencil, reveal the onward tenden- 
cies of man to free government, and amid their ever~raiying lights and 
shades we discern the important truth, that the priociples of Democracy, 
founded on the common rights, and commending themselres to the 
common sense of all, are destined to became still more permanent and 
widely diffused. 

Though goreraaents that hare been reared upon the democratic 
principle have, at times, aseumed different features, we recognize ptr- 
fietion in none ; and perhaps the greatest political problem of the age 
is the best organization, and establishment, of democracy in Chris- 
tendom. 

Striding on the height of philosophic inquiry, surveying the rapid 
progress of this principle, its present extended influence, and the pro- 
bability of its ultimate triumph, the subject before us assumes a new 
importance, and cannot fail to create in lu' a high degree of interest. 

We are favored in our examination by the peculiar circumstances of 
the period in which we live. Besides our knowledge of man's nature, 
we nave all the light derived from a review of the past, and the expe- 
rience of the present. The improvements in political science, in morals 
and religion, have placed Democracy in the New World upon a fooling 
essentially difTerent from that which it occupied in the Old, . 

We sea it no longer confined in its pure and absolute form, within th« 
scanty limits of a few small States, but pasabg through the fiery con- 
flict of opposing principles, and emerging at last by its innate vigor, 
divested in part of its odious character, aud stamped wilh those fea- 
tures of limitation and correction, which give it a more inviting aspect. 

Under such a government we have had the opportunity of personalty 
observing the operation of the laws, and whUe we propose to consider 
the subject in general as an abstract one, having reference to no par- 
ticular country, we took upon the period intended, as the present age 
with all its improvements and discoveries. 

Law is defined to be " a rule of action." It is esBenlial to the indi- 
vidual. He who has no stable principles of action, is exposed to all 
the dangers which arise from impulses uncontrolled, andwholly uncon- 
nected with what is good, right, or wise. 

But man is wholly man, only in society, and society is what it ought 
to be, only through the laws. Obedience to the laws then, is necessa- 
ry ; for, without their being followed, they are no longer laws in fact, 
because no longer rules of action. How then -can this obedience be 
beat secured? If an iadividual is more inclined to 'follow the rules 
he himself has laid down for the regulation of his own conduct thsa 
those prescribed by another, should we not infer that a community ot 
individuals would yield a more cheerful obedience to laws of their own 
making, for a similar reason? This we conceive to be the true idea 
of a Domectacy. It is nothing more nor leas than aetf-goMnmutt, 
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iritere ^ legi^Diate aiKiioTity is derired from the oonaeSl of the 
gorsToed. 

It will be nnneoeaaary, on the preiont oceaaion, to give an elaborate 
definition of the term, oi to enter upon any enlogium respecting the ex- 
kansfleaa themes of the natural rights and equality of man; the terra, 
Deatocracjr, is taken in its generic sense, entirely divested of party aignl- 
fioations, and it is sufficieat simply to observe, that all the ciujens of a 
Democracy are on a footing of political eqeality, to the eicluston of all 
pTivilegad daases. Amcmg the pw^Io as a body, oi through their repre- 
Mntatives, all the laws rauat originate, and thia popular origin of the laws 
is the prime source of its authority. The origin of such a society is evi- 
dently voluntary. Men associate together, to define theii rights by mti* 
tlial' counsels, and protect one another by their common strength. They 
do not relinquish any of their rights by such ELn agreement, but simply 
provide for their security ; and, while every man attends to hia private 
coacema, he sustains an equal share in ^e public deliberations, and 
Gaels an equal interest in the general welfare. He becomes interested 
in the support of laws which bis own vote may hare aaaiated in form- 
ing, and knows that by upholding the majes^ of the law he defends 
his own supremacy as one of the people. 

The principles of the DemoraraUc creed are simple, and easily an- 
dsr^tood. They are wholly opposed to a conaolidation of eoTemment, 
baaed on unwritten laws, maintained by physical fore*. They restrict 
government to its natural uses, curtail ^e number of its functions, sep- 
arate ita action from partial interests, simplify the mode of its opera- 
lions, and reduce the principlea of legislation to the simplest e^es- 
sion, compatible with some form of national organization. They sus- 
tain panal lawa by penal legialation, but, in addition to the physical 
force necessary for their executimi, they throw around them a still more 
powerful defense, in the superior moral sanctions emanating from courts 
of justice. In such a community, the law of justice furnishes the only 
practicable basis for any general rule, since it is the only neutral ground 
where all parties can meet, and the law has power and efficiency, only 
eo far aa it conforms to this general rule, and to the state of society. 
The lawa become merely the reaolutions of a commimity to abide by 
and support justice, and it ia this strcmg sense of their justice, which 
gives an efficiency to the white wand of the petty constable, equal to 
Uie far-famed cadocaosof filercury, and confers on one, as the officer 
of the laiM, the supreme executive power of all. 

Thia innate sense and desire of justice is foimd universally perva- 
ding the mass, governing the good by the excelluicy of its own nature, 
die indifierent by a regud to their own interests, the bad by a con- 
viction of its prevalence and power, and exciting in all, in a greater or 
leas degreorlhe sanctions of conaoience, gives to the law that silent 
but aorereign power which aways the State. 

It ia the usual pohcy, in governments where executive management 
prevaila, to maintain an organized body of preventive police, and to 
hold out regular rewards to informers, prc^rtioned to the nature and 
extentof the crine coaceming which information ia desired. Thiais, 
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pethi^, Ma«ntial to tlte ni&int«nsBC« of despotic power ; bst the his- 
tory of every such government ia replete with proofs of the misenUo 
effects produced t^ such a system of informers and secret police. 
The familiars of the iaquisitioa have eaiiiely changed the naliond 
character of the Spaniards, and proved ruinous to the best intweate ^ 
Spain. Tacitus speaks of the ■' deUtores" as one of the worst fea- 
tnres of the Koman jurisprudence, and calls them the peat aod ramuD 
of hvnan society. In Venice the dark proceedings of the Cemcil (rf 
Tw, the dungeons of the Piombi, might reveal many a tab of horroSf 
and of secret injustice, the direct consequence of secret itdbriBaWM 
conveyed to the " lions mouths." Similar proceedings vera Ibrmecfy 
countenanced in England, and produced similar results) while the ay*- 
ten] of secret aai eonntei>secrel police, established by Napoleon, ih 
deserriag of all the imprecations that have been heaped vpea it. 

But, in a govemmeat atricdy of law and civil liberty, where evei^ 
citizen can do as he chooses, except in direct violation of kiiown law, 
where proptf notice is taken of an offense only aAer it is committed^ 
there is no need of a prevestive police, established on so extensive a 
plan, as is possible in a well regulated a^ carefully organized sbsolnte 
monarchy. 

The more government circumscribes individual action, die less ob- 
ligatii»i will be felt 1^ its citizens to assist it. But when, as in a D»< 
iDOcracy, the goverrmieiit becomes highly reetrioted, the support oi 
the laws comes more directly upon the people, aitd their readlneas to 
give assistance is pn^nionally increased. , 

By this it i* not nwant that ^ the citizens will become, as it were, a 
body of police, iter that they will be called npon to spend a great share 
of their time in the discovery aad punishment of tninor o&nbes; dtis 
ivill of conrse be dons by the proper officers ; but, in the case of heinow 
crimes, the law will iu>t be abused on the false repiesentationB of uieU* 
cious informers, nor Can any more efficient aid be desired, than what 
every one will feel ready aiid willing to give. 

In such a coauminity, we need not, necessarily, suppose &siq>enoT 
degree of hmnaa perfection, though of course, in respect tointdligeneo 
and mor^, the standard cannot be placed too high. Perfection » 
never assumed as the basis of any poLtica] syMem. Ct^ctive bodies 
of men are always mingled masses of good and evil ; they may be 
deceived, misled, prejudiced, corrapted by flattery, and aroused by de- 
■igning leaders into all the excess of tumultuous passion, but, in the 
conflict of free thought and free discussion, the evil will cure itself. 
This power of eelf-rectification is alw^s found pervading the masa^ 
but especially in an age like the present j aad the supertoE efficiency 
of the Democratic principle is based on the fact that men, ia general^ 
with no particolaT private interest or passioa to maintain or indulge, 
will unite to uphold the decisiom which emanate from tribunals of their 
own institution, and feel at the same line that, ua securing the rights 
sod iateTeats of others, they are establishing the firmest leg^ guaranty 
of their own. Ths virtuous impulses of a moral nature, imiting with 
the stiong motives of paraosal interest, tcad to create and amjnsh a 
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■Me sf publi6 fueling, in the higheat 4«gie« faroraUe to th* piunpt 
and uniform Bopport of law. 

Oofl of the most striking iostaoces, in illuatnlion of this feeliog, on- 
lecord, is found ai the high-toned and iodj sentimeiit entbodied in that 
•imple aentence, where one of the noblest natione on earth once ca»- 
oentnited ita lively Bpiril and dear experi^ice. I mean the inscriptios 
which oommeoxuatei the heroic d«volion of Leonidas and his gallaBl 
band, at Thefmopjls. " Stranger ! tell the Lacedasmonians that w« 
lie h»e in obedience to their laws." Nor was this feeling of deTotion 
wholly wanting among those who obtained our title tohbeity. Ham- 
BtoB, enforcing the claifna of a coastiiation which presents the highest 
actual exhibition the world has erer seen, of freeduci in the citizen, »»A 
^ciency in the gorerament, fell not in the least behind the tme spirit ol 
the Spartan inscription, when, with that noble enthuaiaMn, wl|i(^ wa^hii 
pwpetual inainration, he exclsimed^ " I would die to preserve the laws 
Wfoa a solid foundation, but, lake awa>y liberty, and t^ fousjatioa is 
ieatroyed." Those who t^ey laws only as so many iosolated regular 
tions, driving them ol more or less indiridoal liberty, hare not peBe>- 
ksted tothat Mgk degree of cific sense, which makes obedienoa ta tho 
laws an ioapiring cause with noble hearts. 

The pecidiai' spirit of Democracy is one of progress. It asserts thai 
ihe cause of einlizatiou and liberty worthy of man, is not promoted hf 
Sa Asiatic stagnation, whose Koran says, " Every sew law ■ sa inno" 
valiMi, eTory inaoTation an error, aad. every error leads to- eternal &e ;" 
nor by th« airogaoce of a Jacobin, who should declare war upoa evBtf 
tlung that exist! ot has existed. Legiriative enactmente are called foi 
continually, for purposes of geoeral utility and improremetit. The law- 
making power is vested m those who know the popidai wuits, who 
have had a prictisal and experimental knowledge of all evils proposed 
to be redressed, and who expect to beceme thetaselves aSacUd >»>f 
their own enactmeott. This provides an effectual banter sguast the 
passage of bad laws, or secures their speedy r^eal. 

This self- corrective power, iohereot to Democracy, ts, in fact, Ae 
grand source of its efficisncy. If thfflre is need of (nore intetligenoe 
m the community,, the necesaity thus created originates systems of in- 
Btnic^on ; knowledge is^ simplified, brought wiuiin the reach of alt, 
xtid a correct understanding of the law, which is the first step towacde 
its <AserTance, is thus efiectu^y secured. 

The trial by jury may be considered as essentially a democratic in- 
stitntioa. T1k>u^ firM adopted by the English, in a semi-barbaFOus 
ags, by its own ioliinsic excellence it has become incorporated into the 
paltticai systems of nearly every nation itk Christendom. By &e 
mode in which jurors are usually selscted, legal questions of all kinds 
are placed befiwe men of different classes in society, and the ceuiits of 
JBsUce becooM, ae it were, extensive bcIuh^ of |»-actice, ^ways opeq, 
where t/nry individual may learn to e^rcise hi« just ri^U, and gain 
a knowledge of the law from the advice of the judg« and the o&Ma of 
' the bar. 

Ths.twe idea of taw i> to restrain man from tonsgressiiig on the 
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equal rigbts of othars, and to enforco the dutjr of contribiitiQg to the 
necessities of societjr. Ftom lis nature and origin, eivil law is necBs- 
sarily defectire. The mainspring of sotion, the motivea, lie beyond 
its reach. Howerer powerful, its influence ia moatly of a negatir* 
character. It enacts pniuabraent for crime, but holds out no rewards, 
as inducementa to virtuous action. Unaided by religion, it fails to as'- 
cure implicit obedience. Religion enjoins submission to the ruling 
power, whether that power be a inajorit)> or a minority. It places le;^ 
demands on higli vantage ground, by declaring it morally wrong to 
transgress or evade civil law. 

Though religion of some kind is a nniveraal principle, found in sO 
CDDutries, in which society is deeply interested, the Christian religims 
in its purity has always appeared as the natural ally of Democracy, 
from Uie pyiod of its first annonncement. 

The annnnciationB of its lofly teacher embodied truths after which 
(he nations, in their dim twilight, had long struggled in rain. They 
nre addressed to the deepest and holiest aspirationB of the sold. They 
speak to the individual, apart from social position and rank. They hold 
up a perfect pattern of equality, and proclaim the inherent digni^, the 
glorious hopes, and natural equality of man. They remove the ob- 
slmctions heaped tq> by falsehood and fraud. They reveal the h^hest 
excellence, they demdnd uaeeaaing progress. Their influence is found 
far back of the lawv, among the first principles of belief and action. 
It entera the hearts of men, and decides questions where the law is 
powerless. It quickens that sensibility which should ever be in ad- 
vance of our reason, and makes good and obedient citizsns, by impres- 
sing the claims of truth and duty, with peculiar force, upon the mind. 

It confers that sanctity upon an oath, (justly called the grand bond of 
social Ufe,) which controls the magistrate of every degree within his 
prescribed limits, and enjoins the claims of allegiance upon the peo|^e. 

Accustomed as we are to the silent and unseen operations of th^ 
Christian religion, we can form an adequate idea of its efficiency in 
support of law, only by conceiving the probable stale of things that 
would ensue without it; It restrains the sensual propensities of a 
people, 1^ substitutmg the enjoyments of reason and virtue. It re- 
forms the criminal, originates systems of benevolence and chanty, en- 
courages industry, diminishes pauperism, the great source of erima, 
and, since the laws arise in some degree from the manners, it givea 
that tone to the manners, which sfiects the laws themselves. 

The goldfti rvle of action it prescribes, has the most salutary influ- 
ence upon society, as it includes all social duties, and ensures among 
the lower orders of community a spirit of submission to the laws, and 
acquiescence in the just claims of their supsriora. 

There is no form of govsmment better adapted to th« perfect exer- 
cise of this principle than the one under consideration. Religions 
principle, was the primum mobile diat set in motion the delicate and 
complex machinery of our government It is the guiding star which 
presides over the destinies of this peofde, a people, who in the supe- • 
rior exceUence of their lastitulioat, uve emhooiea ths brightest dreuiH 
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of those ifinta, who, in other times, and is other lands, have lanenttd 
or struggled against oppressioo, who hape realized those fine concep- 
tions wbjch speculative men have imagined, which wise men baT« 
planned, or brave men rainly perished in atlempliag to execute. And, 
as we read the future from a knowledge of the past, we see Liberty 
and Christiwity bound in still closer union, going on in mutual process 
of development, until that period of happy cousiunmation when men 
shall cease to hate and destroy, when civil law shall give place to one 
of superior efficacy and become at last wholly superseded by the wide 
spread diffusion, and universal prevalence of that one great and mighty 
law, received by man in its excellence from the hand of his Creator, 
perfect in its adaptation to his moral nature, and which, still free from 
auman imperfection, and based upon the immutable princ^les of eter- 
MAL TRUTH and LOVE, is destined to endure, fixed, andforever sure, amid 
the " wreck, of matter and the crash of worlds." 



AMERICAN ARCUITECTURB. 



It is interesting to trace the progress of any art from infancy to the 
period of its maturity and perfection, since this progress marks, with 
certainly, the advance of civilization. We see the savage, at first a 
denizen of the forest, clothed in shins, and differing little from the an- 
imals around him. Inferior to them in instinct, he constructs, with less 
skill than the wren or the beaver, a hovel of clay and twigs, as » 
shelter from the bleak winds and tempests. In the torrid zone, a 
gloomy cave ; in polar regions, a shell of ice is Ids abode. Taught by 
Necessity, he plans a habitation for his family, and guided hy Reason, 
designs a temple worthy of hie god, and destined to perpetuate his own 
name. 

Such is the humble origin of an art, which, while it is essential to 
man's comfort, is also capable of expressing bis ideas of beauty and 
sublimity. 

Before considering the slate and prospects of Architecture in this 
country, it may be well to glance for a moment at its history in the 
Old World. 

We learn from Scripture that the antediluvians built cities of stone, 
and constructed the aik, a vessel far surpassing in size any naval edi- 
fice of modem times. In a century after the flood, the toner of Babel 
reared its lofty head, and the deep foundations of Babylon were laid by 
Nimrod. Next, we find the art revived in Egypt, in a style that proves 
it in its infancy. The pride of Mempbian kings, and the policy of this 
' celestial' nali<m, atrawed the earth with Pyramids and temples that 
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to this dsy crowd the prorince of Thebaia, isqiosing t^ their maas, but 
devoid of-besiity. The Greeks, a free-spirked people, living andd 
wild, romimtic eceoery, tinder bright skies and a geoi&l sun, canght iD> 
spiiation from Nature, and infased new life into the aft. With tmnks 
of trees, and timber hewn from the forest, they erected, in honor of 
their heio-gods, temples, whose characteriaticB were strength and ox- 
treme simplicity. From masculine grandeur of style, they aimed to 
unite elegance widi simplicity, and finally, as theii imagination grev 
more exuberant, they crowned the whole by an order, eurpasfling in 
richness and luxuriance of ornament, all the conceptions of earlier 
limes. In the system thus perfected, forms and outlines the most 
graceful, were combined with a skill and regard to proportion that de- 
fied criticism. 

When Rome added to her rich collection of spoils the treasures of 
Greece, she learned the arts from her illustrious captive. The char- 
,acter of the art now changed. The Greeks had consecrated it to the 
service of Beauty; the Romans made it subservient to Utility. By 
the invention of the arch they added a new province to its sphere of 
action. They hemmed in the sea, spanned rivers, drew living Btreams 
from far-distant mountains to the capital, building roads, that, like chains 
of adamant, bound the provinces, and raising in air the self-balanced 
dome, that seemed to eet at naught Ae laws of Nature. Induonced 
by a passionate love of novelty, they rashly disturbed the harmoniona 
proportions of the Grecian system, and, ceasing to revere it, their taste 
soon becarpe vitiated, la the days of Augustus were reared the Puk- 
theoD, 

"RelLc i^ nobler d&ya and nob1«at arts," 

and the Coliseum, that rivals Egyptian vastneas ; but, in three centuries, 
the glory of the art was faded and obscured. 

From the corruption of the Roman style sprang the Gothic, after an 
age of darkness, in the fullness of picturesque beauty. Its type is the 
pointed arch, formed either by the intersection of round arches, or de- 
rived more romantically from the interlacing branches in an avenue of 
trees. The delicacy of its ornaments, the fineness of its clustered, 
leed-like columns, its tapering, heaven -pointed spire, and its close imi- 
tation of Nature, give it an unique power orer the feelings and imag- 
ination. It is the last link in the chain that connects the Cathedral wmi 
the Pyramid — the boast of England with the pride of Egypt. 

Architecture, in our day, has fallen from its former high estate. The 
finical taste of Italian artists, and the ignorance of tramontane barbari- 
ans, have disfigured many a noble structure. Not a country in Europe, 
but m^ boast its princely palaces and towering churches, yet, if we 
except the early Gothic, ihey are full of glaring defects and violations 
of propriety. Here we see a cathedral with Grecian front, or Roman 
towers, and again a noble facade offends the eye by a confused mix- 
ture of different styles. If the architect attempt the light and grace- 
fnl, his work is slight and meagre ; if he aim at majesty, earth groans 
beneath die weight. Often has the caprice of a monarch interfered 
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vith ihe principle of the art, or aasigned a gt^M yrOrk V> tmslcillful 

All the nobler edifices, rfeqmrod by society for purposes of nee or 
elegEtDce, hare long been supplied^ Kiid their great durability and costli- 
ness prevent renews! Or alterattoa. Associations too, CJusler shoot 
them, that, despite their faults, form and prejudice popular taste in their 

These and Uhe coasiderationa lead ns to beliore that there is no 
other nation so well fitted as onr omi, io restore to the art its primitive 
parity and aimplicity. Farored by Praridence with free ioatituliona 
that giro scope to the as^nring mind, with scenery that may well invite 
na to ihe study of Nature, and possessed of every material in abundance, 
'*o may, with the ancient modela, and the experience of successive 
ages, to guide us, hope to rival otn illustrious exemplar. Neither M- 
lowmg servilely the Grecian mode, nor burying its noble forms in 
crombling masses of stuccoed brick, and worse than heathenish tent- 
pies of painted wood, we must study for onraelres the principles of 
the science, and the laws of taste and adaptation. With native marble 
and granite, we may roar monuments of art, lasting as the bills, that 
will establish our name and dignify our history, in the eyes of posterity. 
With what lively interest do wo regard even the humblest relics, hal- 
'lowed bjT the noble deeds of our fathers. What emotion must the de- 
generate son of Alliens feol, as he views, preeminent in the " tiara of 
proud towers" that crowns her Acropolis, the Parthenon, the perfection 
of Grecian art, and caHs to mind the ancestral glory of his native land, 
" immortal though no more." Such memoriah serve to awaken self- 
respect and national feeling, — " the origin of all great actions in a com- 
monwealth." 

Doric str^gth and simplicity become onr republican chuacter, and 
belong most appropriately to the senate-houae and the public hall. 

In ecclesiastical architecture, too, there is a noble field for the dis- 
play of genius. The Greeks, inspired by religious enthusiasm, dedi- 
caied their perfect temples to inferior deities ; we rear piles that may 
serve as fit h^ltations for the God of the Universe. Religion, the fos- 
ter-mother of the arts, which she elevated by association with herself, 
hat ever found them, when arrived at maturity, powerful aids io subdu- 
ing the feelings of men. The Cathedral, where the great of old are 
sepulchred, that reminds us by its solemn gloom of " God's first tem- 
ples," fills the mind with awe, as, with assembled men, we stand and 
worship in its holy precincts. Every style of this, aa of all the higher 
arts, has found its consummation in the temple. 

The Pantheon and the Parthenon, seem planned, like the temple of 
Solomon, by the Deity himself, while modem Art points to the church 
of St. Peter — a monument worthy of its august place. 

" What oonlii be 
Of eaithly ■tnictuna, in Hk honor piled. 
Of ■ Hublitner aapectl Majesty, 
Fowsr, glory, strenfth, ud beautj then are aMsd" 
VM.X. S3 
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When we hare faiily subflaad the soil, ws tomj, with giant hand, 
write our name io the earth, in letters of stone, and lay the Toundatiom 
of public works that shall outlive time, and vie with those of Koma. 
Of all the fine arts. Architecture is the only one into which the natiooal 
mind enters with any real enthusiasm. lis greatness accords with the 
aapiriag genius of a young and free people. Did its merits rest upon 
utility alone, it has the highest claims to out regard. Hut, while other 
.arts are, so to speak, merely fine, this combines beauty with utility, and 
its cultivalioa begets in the mind a taste and love for the beautiful, that 
tend to the pcomotioii of kindred arts. If, in painting and sculpture, we 
must he content to hold a secondary rank, there is no reason why we 
should not stand first in Architecture, Judging from the erections of half 
a century which foreshadow its future greatness. It ia for the goverii- 
ment to see that our national works be constnicied, as though we intend- 
ed to have a nation^ existence, nor should a niggardly spirit cramp the 
geuius of the architect. Out people have a taste for magnificence, 
which, if rightly directed, will adorn our capitals with public edifices of 
beauty, as well as utility. Even now, the domes, and spires, and monu- 
mental columns, that crown the great cities, meet the eye in the &r 
horizon, while the imposing front and rich colonnade of noble mansions, 
remind ns of the luxury of older nations. The tasteful residences, too, 
that ornament our village cities, bespeak a growing taste that augurs 
well for the future. 

But in rural architecture we t^ke especial interest. Here every oq« 
may exercise his taste and fancy in imitating the picturesque forma of 
Nature. Horticulture and landscape-gardening go hand in hand with 
their sister art, heightening her charms by contrast. Where Natur« 
Joes so much tp waken and delight our sense of beauty, it is strange 
that men will blindly refuse to appreciai« her efibrts. We do oot sym- 
pathize with those utilitarian critics who would repress any attempt U> 
kindle enthusiasm in this branch of art. Already there is too litde of 
^e feeling among us. The morbid love of exeilement, and resir 
less anxiety to mingle in the world's strife, crowd our cities with the 
young and aspiring, while the country and its charms are neglected. 
Happiness does not rest in gain nor ambition, but in coDtentment and 
repose <^ feeling, and what can t«nd, more than the love of Nature and 
national enjoyment, thus to dispose the mind. If the hand of art could 
add to our rural residences attractiveness and beauty, it would happily 
siTect the character of the people. It would add a new charm to the 
delightful asBOciatione of home, true taste would be gratified, and the 
romance of Architecture would heighten the pleasures of real life. 
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, SONG OF THE NIGHT. 

FLOwoia Erom my pathway bring, 
Let miith'B glad echo liag. 
Jay epeed my dewy wing. 

As I letom ; 
Bat your wreath may be iBund on tbe nuriile brow, 
And your voicea may momn for the loved laid low, 
And your joy may be Doe that ye heed not now. 

Ere again I retonk 

Deck for the thnntged tudl '. 

Lore crowni the featival : 

Haste ! for when Time's iteia call 

Wakens the tnotn. 

My iark mantle lifling, the dawn may display ' 

Wbere the pall, and the shroud, and the sleeper lay, 

And the pale btida of Death may be bonie away,. 

Era again Irstuin. 

Rest, weary elumberer, n«t> 
LnHed on my quiet breast, 
Whh sweetest Tiaioos Ueat, 

But a shadow may come o'er the dreuner'a sight, 
And his joy may bo winged by the spirit's flight. 
And his eye may be sealed in an endless night. 

Ere sgun I return. 



THE "WHITE HILLS" OF NEW HAMPSHIHE. 

No one can have a full conceptioD of the grnndem of a nordon of 
New En^and scenery, who has not visited the " White Hills' of New 
Hampshire. It is to be regretted therefore that strangers, when they 
come among us, so frequently get all their ideas of the appeoraeice of 
tbe country upon the tedious routes between Boston and New York. 
For, however attractive our citiei may be rendered by a profu«<»i of 
ornamental trees, though country residences be made aa seductive aa 
possible by all the arts of decoration ; though the admiration of foreign- 
ers be called forth by ibe magnificence of our sunseia and twili^t, and 
of the variegated colurs of our autumnal forests i still, the southern 
part(tf these Euteni States is waatiag gtiurallf, mi mqBt«rsUBpo« 
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its great thoToughfareB, in those stirring views which are fitted to give 
celebrity to its natural scenery. Yet among the mountains of New 
Hampshire and Vermont, through the v^ley of the Connecticut, and 
aloag the shore of Lake Champlain are to be found many delightful 
views, and not unfrequently revelations of Nature in her " wUdest, 
grandest modes." 

The present sketch is written with more hope' of reviving pleasant 
recollections than of throwing an interest around the narrative. 

In the summer of )839( a company of seven students, doring theii 
preparation for college at Holmes' Plymouth Academy, courageously 
undertook a journey of seventy miles to Mount Washington. The p*- 
deatriau plan, long and zealously discussed, was finally abandoned, not 
altogether as impracticable, bat to secure the company of a gentleman 
well acquainted with the route. Three single hoise wagons, with hor- 
ses pre^xed, were procured, (on tie, of course,) at eight cents per mite, 
and furniehed accommodaEiona for sis : the seventh preferred a saddle. 
I recollect uothing peculiar ia these prepafatious, save the hamesses. 
An up-country harness is a peculiar article, and peculiarly practical in 
ita applications. To one initiated to its mysteries, nothiog, it is said, 
can be more simple; and yet to the Gentiles in hostelry it is exceed- 
ingly intricate and perplexing. The whole contrivance consists of one 
piece beside the bridle, which is separate and independent. Ckillsr, 
saddle, breeching, and iracea, are conglomerated toge^er in confused 
order aud orderly coufusion, to the otter dismay of one nndertaking, 
for the first time, to induce harmony between the pan*, as I very well 
recollect. It is ten chances to one if the novice does not taciU as if 
the cart were to go belbre the horse. 

Plymouth is near the geographical centre of New Hampshire, about 
forty miles from Concord and three times that distance from Boston. 
It is beautifully situated upon the Merrimack, which however there, 
and for a considerable distance below, is called by the Indian Dam« 
Pemigewasset. The river, at this place, is fifteen or twenty rods in 
widdi. Upon the weal the country rises rapidly, yet leaving room for 
the village under cover of the hills. Upon the east is spread out a de- 
lightful meadow, nearly a mile in width, which b skirted, and in some 
directions inieraected, with groves of maple. Upon the Haverhill 
road, which bears off from the river at an angle of nearly ninety de- 
grees, and passes over the hills, there are splendid views of this whole 
scene, and of the mountains beyond, 

Aa we have been someivhat delayed by this description, we will sup- 
pose ourselves to have passed directly across the Pemigewasset, a dis- 
tance of twelve miles to the east. The iotervening country is rou^ 
and uninteresting. Aa we approach the lakes, however, the scenery 
becomes exceedingly beautiful. The hills hare swelled into mountains, 
and uound and amc»ig them are spread out broad, irregulu' sheets of 
water, wluch are still called by their Indian names. We leave Squara 
upon the tef^ and come to Winnjpiasiogee, at the head of which, a plea- 
■aU site, is the little village of Centre Harbor. J^ steamboat uaed to 
pky irKigalaily betwees llua place and the remotv cvtiainity of the Inks, 
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though it has Biaee, if I remember, met with eome fatal diaaiter. One 
would naturally suppose, that among thieo or four hundred islands, nav>> 
ig^ioa, except in bioad daylight, and at a moderate rate, must be, to My 
the least, difficult. 

To the northeast rises Red Hill, somewhat famous through the re- 
gion for its views, but no lees foi its blue-berries. This is well worth 
ciimlHng. Th« ascent is easy, and its elevation inconsiderable. The 
^spect from the summit is certainly magnificent. At your feet lies 
WinnipiBstogee, stretching on twenty-five miles to the southeast, and 
studded in its whole length and breadth with numerous islands. Upoa 
the west are Great and Little Squam. Beyond, the Rattlesnake range, 
and round to the north and east, Mts. White-face, Oseipee, &c. 

About half way fiom the summit to the base of ibe hill, and directly 
Bpon the path, was au old house which appeared hardly anilaUe for 
habilaUon. While passing we were startled by a shrill voice from the 
doorway, which pelted us with questions a little faster than we were 
able or cared to answer. " Where d'ye cum from?" and,"WaBy'eTeTnp 
this mountin fore V were introductory to a series of inquiries, that, 
however approaching to familiarity they might appear, in themselves 
considered, were ejected in the true esi^osive style, or something lilca 
a yeO viitk a vengeanee. The owner of this strange voice proved to b« 
a female ; but old Age and care had evidently wrought fearful changes 
in her, and removed every trace of gentleness. When we were wi&ia 
she briefly related her history. For almost half a century she bad 
bved in that mouatain hut, as it were in solitude. Sometimes, through 
the winter months she had not seen a female face, or even the face of 
a neighbor. Those long and dreary seasons she had spent in loneli- 
nesB, though surrounded by her husband and children. They were all 
deaf and dumb. We pitied her from our sonls, and, as we left, were 
glad to. drop in her hand the pittanoe which she stood waiting to le.^ 

Seven miles ef the road from Centre Harbor (o Conway passes 
throu^ a pine forest, upon an almost unbroken plain. It is rendered 
■^morerornanticby a view of the Six Mile pond, or Ossipee lake, abeau- 
liful lake embosomed in the woods, embracing one or two very rugged 
islands, and lined with a pretty beach. Near it are the retnaias of aa 
old Indian fon, which out kind friend pointed out to us, but which had 
BO far decayed that otherwise it would have escaped our obswvalion. 

Conway is a considerable village, has a good hotel, and being some- 
what centtal in its situation, unites two at least of the Northern routes. 
The surrounding scenery is wild and romantic. Tbe various ranges of 
mountains, which toward the south gradually diminish in size and be- 
come rounded in their proportions* are here more distinctly defined, and 
tower, with their bold and rugged summits, high above the plaiu. One 
of these, Chocorua, I was told, derived its name from an Indian who 
was shot upon its summit in the very act of leaping from tbe precipice. 
He bad been porsued across the country from tbe border of Maine by 
a party of volunteers from Hsveihill, Mass., and was determined to die 
rather than be captured. The whole regton was at that time an im- 
brdten wilderness. 
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There bk very many exciting legends connecled with rafioua lonUi- 
ties among the iiKiuniaiiiB, and they are as multiform as aamerotn. 
ADother, and I doubt not. more true version of the incident related' 
above, is that Choconia was shot by a party of hunters, in time of peace, 
before the setttement of that part of the country. A fata] distemper, 
which attacks the cattle of the neighborhood, is beliered by the super' 
attttous to be caused by the dying cune of the murdered Indian. 

The Saco riTer runs a lilde east of th« village, bending its course to- 
ward Maine. At Conway it is a rapid stream, and comes tumbling 
over the rocks like a torrent ; yet in the adjacent town of Frysburg it 
assumes a sober, quiet character, taking a deliberate ramble about the 
country, aad flowing, it is said, thirty-six miles to gain a distance of 
eight. 

It is very common for travelers to visit Fryeburg f<w the novelty of 
crossing a State line — a curiosity which it might be difficult to atialyze, 
bat which is nevertheless extremely natural. I recdlect, when a boy, 
d! striding a boundary post, so as to boast of having been in three 
towns at once. Of comse, I cast my vote for stepping into Maine. 
Upon the way we were entertained with an account of the adventur« 
of the Boston Tea Party, which is, in some respects, different from the 
oonmoa vague traditions of diat daring act. It was given as related 
by a Burviror (supposed at the time to be the last) of the party, whose 
bonse was pointed out to us, just in the edge of New Hampshire. The 
tAA veteran, Mr. Howard, was over ninety yeaxs of age, but retained 
Ins faculties remarkably well, and told the sioiy of his youthfol advea- 
tore with much animation. 

The band of young men, he said, met in a cabinet-maker's shop ; but, 
when fully disguised, hesitated to proceed, and finally resolved to con- 
■nlt two or three influential men of the city. These came, at their 
ie<{uest, but would not venture an opinion upon the probable result. 
They however suggested another, who was accordingly called. He 
also was unwilling to take the responsibility of encouraging the plan. 
** I can give you no advice," said he, as he lefl ; " if you go you will 
fed frteods," It was a moment which demanded courage and prompt- 
ttesa. One of their number, taking the place of a leader, inquired of 
one, " What say you I" " Go ahe«l." The same question was put to 
each individually, and ^ same answer invariably returned. A Round 
Robin was ^en drawn up, bearing upon the circumference the reason 
of iheir resolution, and their signatures in the centre. The names of 
the actors were unknown till after the war. The old man had preserv- 
ed the dress which he wore vpon the occaeicHi. 

The village of Fryeburg is extended half a mile or more along a 
level street, at die head of which slaods, or stood, an old-fashioned 
oonntry church. At the west end ^ the street, nptui the lel^, just be- 
fore you enter the village, there is a slight elevation, covered with shrub 
o^s, which offers averysplendid viewof the neighboring region. The 
bill itself commemorates a thell of the Indians upon "the knspsscka of 
a party of whites. In the forest, to the south oi southeast, is to be seen 
% beamiful lake, the shore of whioh was the aoene <tf the celebrated 
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meeting between Chsmberlatn and th« Indian chief Paugos, tf I n^ 
neo^vr ibe names.. Botb had «oin» M the water to cleanse their gvaa, 
and weie somewhat advanced in i3m operation before they discorared 
a&ch other- They therefore good-naturedly agreed to be deliberal* in 
this preparatory measuTe, and to commence loading' simidtaBeouaty. 
Then, their livea were to depend npon their ekiil. Chambeitoia's giHi 
primed itself. The Indian waa the most rapid in his movements, bnt 
was unaware (£ hia antagonist's advantage. He therefore saw with 
delight the gun bearing fuU i^n him, and ex<:Jaimed eziJtingly, " Yim 
no prime" and fell. The guns are preserved in ifae village moaenm. 
We were unable to visit this, but understood that it contained many in* 
toresttng objects, acid among them a gan «ight or t«i feet in length, 
which was manufactured in Salsm, Mass., for Uie sxprees pnrpoae (tf 
shooting witch«s. 

An accidental detention at Conway vety fortanately gave qb bbo»' 
portunity of asceodiag Kiarearge, a moontain aix-miles to the north, ra 
the town of Banleit. Tbe pnspect from this moontain is Edtogethei 
vnperioT to that from Mt. Washington, because to a view of tbe wilder- 
Bess it adds a view of villages and oulbvated fielda, of rivers sad mear 
dows, and, in the horizon, i^ the level of the ocean. RattleBnakes an 
eomeliaMB found npon it, and black bears are entrapped in the region 
Bot unfrequently. It is so covered with blue-berries, at the proper eea* 
son, as to exceed all belief. 

Fram Coaway we also went out to a very high, pwpendiotdar rock, 
called Hart's ledge, from an old settler, A small but very deep pond 
lies at the foot of the ledge, and reflects from its glassy aorface the im- 
pending rock. These obje(^ts have been fancifidly called the " Old 
Man's Wash Bowl and Looking-Glass." Of tbe Old Mao hnmnlf 1^ 
and by. 

At almost every hotel npon the route, a recotd is kept, in which trav* 
elera are expected to enter their names, their residence, and, if thejr 
choose, their passing thoughts. It is very amusing to read over the 
heterogeneous mass of poetry and nonsense collected in such volumes, 
irad a> trace the various ingredients of hnmaa aaUire. Our kind land- 
lord at Conway bnM^ht out some old books, which we searched dili- 
gently. We found nothing more original in idea, or more ridicnloos in 
expression than an apostrophe to the Goddess of " Skull and Bones," 
by a devoted votary from Yale. It appeared that this benevolent lady 
had ' kindly conducted the young man to the summit of Mt. Washing- 
ton, and shown him from thence the kingdoms of the loprld and the glory 
ef them. A costly victim should therefore smoke upon her altars, when 
again the portals o{ old Yale opened to recmre a returaing son.' 

The distance from Coaway to the Neteh is thirty miles. The scene- 
ry, aa we af^roach the latter, becomes magnific«at beyond description. 
The mountains, toweriug far into the Ay, gradually gather about the 
road, which winds along through tbe foiMt, hardly traceable for a hsh- 
dred rods at a lime. Iioag ere we reached the Notch our whole vo> 
cabulary of exclamations was exhausted, ao that when the Notch burst 
upon us with aU its sublimity, we could oi|ly be silent. Indeed the 
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plaet is one in which you would hold commnBion on]^ with four own 
■pirit and with Nature. You gaze and giae, udcoimcious Of the lapw 
of tiijM. Around, abore you, ragged precipices stretch up slmoat 14 
hearea. Their bBnen,cTUmbling aummita seem ready to fait and crush 
you. The sides are furrawed deep by nunieraus slides, which ham 
filled the valley beneath yoni feet, and j'ou walk uncoasciously aver 
the ruin of former years. 

The site of the Willey house is well selected for a complete view of 
the defile. The disastrous slide of 162- by which it was made deso- 
late, is doubdess well remembered. The circumstances were relatetl 
to us upon the spot with thrilling intereBt by oui friend, who had been 
welt acquainted with the nnfomuiate famity. It appears that, alarmed 
by former elidea, they had built a booth some disuace dowa the road aa 
a place of refuge in case of future danger. To this they wore evident- 
ly hastening when they were swept to destruction. They had bean 
roused from sleep byHhe thunder of the descending mass, and had hur- 
ried forth without a covering. The house was providentially preserved 
by A rock in the rear, which divided the slide. How terrufic yet sub- 
lime must have been that spectacle. At the deed hour of night, in the 
Miidst of the warring elements, the whole defile is lit up by an unearth- 
ly glare. The friction of the descending mass of rocks and sartk 
lights its pathway. The hideous form stretches its arms around th* 
dwelling to clasp the terrot-stricken inmates. They fly from destruc- 
tion, but destruction yawns upon Uiem. A dreadful shriek, andnine erf 
that unfortunate family are buried in ruia. We lingered about the plava 
as long as time would permit, and hastened on. 

The Notch proper is formed by two perpendicular rocks, some twen- 
1^ feet in height, and about the same distance apart Between them 
run both the road and the Saco river. Near this place is a delightful 
Utile cascade, of considerable fall, formed by a brodt which has its 
source back upon the mountain. Dr. Dwlghl thought it probably one 
of the most beautiful in the wmld, and remarked that it glistened in the 
eunbeam like burnished silver. 

There are two hotels for the accommodation of visitors to the mous- 
tftin — the Notch house, just out of the Not^h, and the Mt Washing- 
ton bouse, five ot six miles beyond. Each of these places has its aa- 
vanlagea and defects, as a point from which to commence the ascent. 

Upon the evening of our arrival we were much gratified to see oar 
friend, Mr. H., bring forward a manuscript narrative of perilous ad- 
ventures and hair-bread^ escapes of the former guide, Ethan Allen 
Crawford. Mr. C. was described to ns in general as a very tall, strong 
man, who used to cross the streams upon the way to the mountain with a 
lady under each arm. Tlie tales were told with great simplicity, and 
gave us ideas of the hudabipa of those eariy settlers, of which we bad 
been unable to conceive. At one time, during his ^sence from home, 
lus house was burnt to the ground, and bis wife and infant child driven 
out to defend themselves, as best they might, against the inclemency of 

Horses and guides are provided for each irf the rouMs by which you 
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Veend lh« mouDtain. Froni the Mt. Washington hdiue, after six or 
aeven miles ride npoa & lude path throngh woods and swajnps, acroaa 
Streams and over hills, tt» horses aie lefl at the foot of the mountain. 
The ascent of two and & half miles is then to be perfinmed on foot, 
and, thongh exceedingly laborious, is yet romantic in the extreme. 

The Tiew from the side of the mountain is tery extensive. A view 
Irom the summit is exceedingly race. It is interesting to notice, aa 
you ascend, the effect of increasing cold upon Tegetation. The trees 
become stunted in ihoir growth, and dwindle down to short clumay 
stiusps, upon the top of which a skillful man might almost walk. The 
surrounding mountains are named from the Tarious Presidents of the 
United States. There need be no fear for many years yet of a failure 
ID ih« supply. 

Prom the Notch House a path was coijnpleted in 1640, for horses, 
to the summit of the hill ; and this, I dotibt not, ia now the chief diiec- 
tion of ascent. The distance I cannot estimate, aa I have every rea- 
aon to believe the guide lied about it. The superiority of thia path to 
the other, beside the item of riding to the summit, consists in thia — that 
SB it passes over the summita of several mountains, (the chief of which 
are Clinton, Pleaaant, Franklin, and Monroe,) yon are sure to get ex- 
cellent views from some of them, and from one almost aa good as could 
be obtained from Mt. W. in its clearest momenta. The picturesque 
appearance of the path, as it winds up these hills in a zigzag direc- 
tion, when viewed from different points, may be readily conceived. 
We ate « tremendous dinner upon the summit, and were glad to get 
down into a warmer climate. The cold at the summit is often intense, 
even in mid-summer, and travelers are frequently covered with sleet 
by a very few moments delay. Mr. Crawford origindly bought the 
iDOuQtain of the Legislature for forty dollars. Having descended we 
lode on to Bethlehem, where we were obliged to spend the Sabbath. 

Though all my recollections of this place concern a day of pro- 
lAnged misery, they are of a highly humorous, and almost ridiculous 
olwBcter. We put up at a miserable country tavern, and ailer most 
' earnest supplications for a fire, were allowed to warm ourselves by a 
few dying embers in the kitchen. That no could possibly need, or 
properly receive any sleep, aeemed not to have entered the noddle of 
the stupid landlord. With a resolution, however, which might be ap- 
propriately called pursuit of lodgings under digicullies, we accom- 
plished our object, and were shown to our rooms. M and myself 

were honored with the chief chamber, the furniture of which consist- 
ad of a bed, three chairs and a half, and — nothing else. It was a 
mercy that we had no right M expect, and did not expect, thai we were 
permitted to be sole occupants of the room. We were blessing the 
landlord for this kindness, when M , with the most censurable cu- 
riosity, opened a closet door, (in search of the other half of a chair, 
prob^ly,) and scared up a huge quantity of rats. For the first time 
a fiill sense of onr miserable situation buret upon our distracted 
minds. With gloomy forebodings, we felt that we were not all alone. 
Having committed the first hostilities ourselves, we could not with any 
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leaBon, and as reasonable men did not, expect any pe&ce. Above, 
aiound, beneath, we felt were elements of discord, which would rob 
ua of that tTanquillity so desirable in our weaned situation. We had 
hardly placed ourselves in a horizontal position, when the ronlios 
storm began — bowlings, squeakings, bitten tails, broken legs, aiid chafed 
sides. — Reader, have -you read Punch's description of Chaos t do it 
forthwith, and imagine a chaos of sounds. Ob, that there had been 
ten thousand tom-cats near U> have started an opposition ! " But «m 
heard it all alone." 

The next day was Sunday — made up for the disturbanco of the 
last night by sleepmg ia church. In the afternoon abandoQed ourlaud- 
lord and were taken in by some friendly farmers, who began to havo 
pity on ns. It was not the least of our misery to look back and see 
the aummil (^ Mt. Washington provokingly clear almost the whole day. 

Fraqconia is a dismal village, entirely unworthy its pretty name. 
It ia meat known for its iron works, which, however, are not carried 
on upon a very extensive scale. The mine is three or four Bules dis- 
tant from the works, and is interesting to the mineralogist, as the 
soiuce not only of the ore, which is quite rich and abundant, but also 
of various eleguit minerals, which are thrown out in vast quantities, 
and lie in piles around, as refuse vein atone. 

A few miles below Francooia we came to Franconia Notch. A 
guide is furnished at a hotel near, if you wish to ascend Mt. Lafay- 
ette, which rises ia a southeasterly direction. The greatest curiosity 
by far at this place is the " Old man of the Mountain." TheprojiU 
is formed by the projection of rocks from the brow of a precipice 
nearly a thousand feet in height. In the afternoon, when the sun is 
behind the hilt, a side view presents every feature of the human face 
Tery conspicuously. The morning sun reveals the deception, or rather 
makes it appear impossUile. Another curiosin', some distance below, 
is the Basin. The Famigewasaet, by which U is farmed, ia there a 
very nanow atream. In some manner, in falling a few feet, it receives 
a whirling motion, sod has thua, in the course of time, worn oat a 
deep basin-shaped cavity, the lower edge of which has received al- 
most exactly the form of a human foot. 

We came next to an old inn, at which was laid the scene of Mr. 
Sargent's interesting temperance tale, " As a medicine." The same 
old Calibati was landlord still, and still lived upon New England Rum. 
There was the veritable drawing room, with a bed in the comer, and 
the bar — a case of shelves behind the door. It wanted but the actors 
to have the comedy renewed. An afternoon's ride brought ns back to 
Flymonth. 

And now, reader, if thou hast not long since forsaken me, for which 
thou hast had ample reason, and art resolved ever to see Agiocochooh 
for thyself, let me advise thee to use thy leisure in the journey ; to 
leave ^e Merrimack upon thy left as thou goest, and lo return through 
the valley of the Connecticut. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE. 

Bathed in lich Bpleadn from the western ikf , 

Lay tail Jenuatem. To lofty toww. 
And paUcsdlome, aad w^ uplifted high, 

With lightning qie*d rushed on a boming shoirBT, 

lit by the wttiug mm. With dazzling power, 
fladied back the li|^l born maiUn-fionted bill 

To brazsn monument ; or thraw a dower 
Of ulTer sheen ■¥<"> Silosn's riU, 
Which flawed at Sion^ foot sU nuHunflilly and itilL 

Bat man than all, a ^oiioiu lustre played 
Up<m the hid; house, where dwelt of M 

"Tbe mii^ty God. Ilsmanive gates, o'erisid 
With tieoiure-gifts, whose price whs never ttdd — 
Its snow-white roof — its pinnacles of gold — 

How gleamed they all, beneath that silent >ky, 
Where wreathed the clouda in many a crimsiHi (oU, 

And slowly closed the day's bri^ Sssbing eye. 

As if to shut from view the awful ruin ni^ ! 

Heaven's Uighting cotse was on that city proud. 

Where once reigned Peace, and Joy, end love. 
The vince of beDowing War resoonded loud. 

And JliBery and Hate bother strove. 

And reveled o'er their slain. IlieTe Halice wove 
Tiiumpbant garlaoiib for hie blood-stained brow ; 

And Famine pate unfurled his ewaying flag abera, 
Death's sceptre waved, and bode the mighty bow ; 
The mighty and the weak were both his nctims now. 

E'en powerfW Nature lost her sweet control ; 

Fra haggard Wont bad started &om hia lair. 
And moonted to her thnme witbio the soul. 

No eye so bright — no form » stiOBg and fair — 

He stamped not with the seal of wan Deepeir. 
No tie of love so dear he wonld not sever ; 

Defeating Love with darts of poiaooing Care ; 
While hearts which dreamed to emider never, 
Forgot a bond so sweet had been aionnd them ever. 

Hen walked aboat Eke spectres of the night, 
Which hsont, in dresms, the troubled sleeper's bed. 

All ghastly, wild, and &i|^ttfut to the eight ; 
While Hfervnltutes bovsied oreibaad. 
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A few, by Kune o'er omel tfauy led, 
Strave. Ska the prinnei with Mi diqiing cQuun, 

To conqoet Dwilh : tnt ua ! with wnpui nd 
la hunuui blood, he laid them with hil ilaia. 
And laughed to eee life'a deepente abag^m bH ib Tahi. 

Ho hand was laid npoo the ohitly lavw ; 

'Nowwdaf hne itole <m the dying MI, . 

Nomothinf mime mnnaBiediaft and low; 

Sweet !F^nddiip ihed no Utter moaming.teec. 

Upon the graree of those who ODCe were dear ; 
There were no gravee— but, ■■ the mm^^a lie* 

Whan yelicFw Antmna emue, all randied and nra. 
Bo lay the dead^-4hMi dim and mmken eye* 
Fixed on the holy hoiwe, to lee a Savioui rise. 

What meane that ihent, aa pieleing wiU 
A) a, motbei'i diriek, who eeee her diild 

In the letpent'e omiliiiig tcdd 1 
Why Suh the eye* which Img have lain 
Uke a (tagnant pod by the Kuidy maiOi 

lU waten daik, and ccjd 1 
Why etait Che sck &om their dying bedT 
Why lifli the warrior hie weary head. 

Where death'* quick Ihrobiare liealingT 
AVhy iliriuk the brare with pellid fear, 
IJfce woman'* lieait when danger's Dear, 

Or coward tram foe retreating 1 — - 
HeA now ! aa a thoOBand Toicca riae. 
In tumult wild, to the ahnnided ekiee : 
"The temple! tbetnnple! Jehovah he* left d* ! 
Of the 1i*t beaming hope he now ha* bereft na! 
Behold how the flamea, with their maiuac etsre. 
Are leaping, and gliding, aul melting to air I 
Beiiald liaw the roo^ like a eea-beaten Rhore, 
With the gay, dandng fire-foam is all ctwered o'er I 
Oh God of our&tbeie! for mcooi we pn; ; 
Thou only the ruin impending caoet stay. 
Appeef : 1^, appear 1 mighty ruler of king*, 
Whoae dwelling was ent 'neath the cherubim wing*. 
Speak l will '. and yon cloodi *hall Uieij tceawM vdIM, 
And a torrent ihall fall like the delage of ol^." 
In vain '. all in vein I there lieteui no ear 
To the longing! of prayer, or tlie wUdcen «f fear- 
Now frowning with wrath i* the All-aeeiiig' eya 
Wliich ODce beamed ao Idndly w^en danger yitt nigh. 
Now sheathed ia the sword which no foe oonld withitand. 
Her Gad tuN lontkeit Jndea'i pnud land. 
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On, <« rail tha flunw, 1^ w»ptb[Utnnaf ocean; 

Aad loader tai louder, in sBgif aonunoCiait 

BiM the meaniagti of Know uid ■hiiBk) of iaiftk. 

From the eity «J1 teigkt wiU> thur boRitrie glH*. 

Oh. IruI: where JHlliypoweifiilGod} 

Wb; uTsth Ha BBt His cboaeii aboael 
"He will come! HewOtcomol e*«r the tampleia gone, 
He will lias with His ewonl tot the b«We field dnwn. 
HewiU icattei the fee, aa clonds&otD thei^; 
XJke chaff in K tempest their visioai shall fly ; 
Tlie tem^ ahaD ihine in ita glory again ; 
Pale Death ahall have woven hk fetteiB m vain ; 
Fm: a Saviom afaall apeak in the hope-riren hoar, 
And lib ahalLnliini at the wrad oT Hia power." 

Vain dream '. the mad flamee are atill running their rttce ; 

See ! aee ! they have entered the twice holy place ; 

And iwifi, like an OHtbteaking tempest, they run, 
'1111 the conqneat ia over— (he lest goal )■ WMk 
There riaeth no moan on the evening air, 
Tliere ^leadetfa in Badnees no aoul-moving prayer ; 
But faint, when the last, flickering fire-light ia o'er, 
Hey whisper — " God'a houea ia uo mom ! >a no mere !" 

Long yean ago, (he prophet'a holy pen 
Had traced inbaming lines He&vsn'aaare decree. 

The yeara were fled — the hDor had glided then. 
When alKhe world shoold its fulfilhnent see: 
When, like a lovely dreuo, the temple fair ahould flea. 

And not a foot-mad: of its pride be found. — 
Horn came o'er Olive's biow, all dazzlingly, . 

As waa her wont She aaw but serried ground, 

And monmful rmna atrewn in blackened beapi onmnd. 



LITERARY NOTICE& 

A roKM, by Gny Bigelow Day ; and the Valedictory Oration, by Thomaa Kirby Da*ia ; 
. pronotmoed before the Senior Clan in Tale College, July 3, IB45. B. L- 

Hftmlen. 
lleM productJona an ddw befiHe the public, to strengthen or correct the 
ojxnions which have already been formed of their respective merilg. We had prepar- 
ed an extended notice of each, and particularly of the Oration, but received a sudden 
intimation &om the printer that he hod already several pag«a of copy which the limila 
of the Magaiuae could not admit. 

That the Poem k not liable to severe criticism in style or arrangement, we would 
by no means allow. There are, hDwever,8everal passages which, we Chink, exbitnt true 
paetietMte and elegance of eipceaoon. The labject oftheOraiioii,ia"OnTNatiiiBaI 
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litentnn." Wb do not bwtate to ny of the pecB that k ■ weU wriltoii, and that 
(he auitidMnta adraaced t^ Ibe antliM an Mich, io genenl, bi wiQ moet with the ap. 
inboliiKi of tha cnmmttaity. Y«t, with aome of the ophucoi then eqnened, we cia 
haTO no nympathy, and we finnly bdwT* they will Snd a napoiiH in the minda of bat 
t»w of hii raaden. We nfer to the maaik* upon the mdoe hoatility of Chnatiam 
and " Docton of Divinity" to novel reading and theatrical ^libitiant — a topic, which, 
ia the fint i^aca, va deeawd inelevaot to the mbjeot, and, in the Mcond place, too 
nonmaiily diipuMil <rf' fbi cwBdonmi n confidintlj attend. The lypogiaphical eie- 
cnticaitf tlie pampfalat ia fanltleM. 



EDITOBS' TABLE. 



A nw bief pa|[M, kind nadef, fin tbj jmrate peroMl, and we have ccmmittad ht 
thy chai^ the tenth wlume of our Mag^aiine. Tba contract into which w« enlend 
^th thee, ao far, at leaM, ai we are omeenied. bu bean fulfilled. 

T0«aro«i>tnbut(ra we aspna anr mM nncere Ihanke, with the hope that we may 
ba pennittad to renew their acquaintance dniing the coming year. Our snliacriben, 
npon whom we depend most for all that comrtitatee a healthy exititence, may be aa- 
Mred of oar eternal gratHode. We wootd not yet make any inndioug dietinctiona ht- 
tmen theaa prtniring indrridoab, tweante, Ihoa for, we have itudiaady avoided dia- 
earerisg the namea ol thoae lAo can be willing to iqme ni by retaining thur paltry 
•Bbadif^iona. With ench, however, m ate itiU delinquent, we have apcraoiial interview 



llie portrait, which oar IKenda have bad reason to expect daring the paal tann, waa 
prevented by circamstancee over which we had no contioL It will, without doubt, i^ 
pear eady in the next Totume. With reqwct to the future our proapecta are gratdfying 
to oniaelvM; we tnnt the raault wiD prare Mtjabctary to you. With the coSperation 
of Mir fellow-etodenti we hope, doling Uie eonung year, to make the Hagadna india- 
pemaUa to every mambertf college, Maa indeiof the " literary pnlae" of otircMn- 
Hnuity, aa well aa BtsnMiBg to giadaatea and the ftiendi of the inatttntiai aa a recod 
tt avaota oecuiTing b out midit, and a miniatare representation of coQageUf^ Rely- 
ing npeo this cooperation for all our hopes, wa tip ear editoial hat to tlie peat, take 
ixianifa and ^ew forward. 

to ear itadeia an account of more than one meeting 
ce indebted chiefly to the rectnda. 

Evi, Aug. — , 10 o'clock and growing later. 

Clnh called to order. Ftnrident upon the aofo. Secretary reported aevanty-three 
oommnmcatioai received rince the laat meeting, and eleven rejected because tai-potl- 
ptid. Of the firmer, fi)tty-aix were poetry in various ehapea, and ten easaya of frun 
M^ la twelve pagea each. Tbt <feiung ifieech of the Pt«aideut wai characterized 
hf ^ituMa and brevity. *■ Bow often," aaid he, " do aentencea winly uttered, Emd 
(umnutted to tradition, beeema wrapt aboot with the mantle of prophecy, and find their 
ftalfiOment in a djalaat age. It may have been Lord Bacon, it may have been enae 
ima ebe, at any rale it was one of the two, who waa nid to be the gnatetl thing that 
Tin ginni* ovor tUd. Tb* KiBadi was juit, bat it aeema ahoMt to have predicted the 
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pnwDt poakkm of the Yale literuy, aa the »M>*I CidlcgB Maj^B^ns wfakb wa* vrcr 
ilfiiu in this conntTy." The Chair eidaigwl upea fiua itlea, ' remiodiBg hJa «j»oaialwi 
thfttthe ag« (^ ten waa an nntAial period inUte, andnaeded tabapotiealariygMnl- 
ed. He had beeo leTiswing the IM of woithiea who had preceded ua, and had l<»i{ei) 
Ibf a closet oanimuuau with tboae great minda. In the present paamoa for jnbfleM and 
CMTentions, A< iraiildBtniDglyn^ a Jubilee of the EdHonof the YaleIJterai7,iDtba 
jear IS50, at the third Beml-centennial celebration of the founding of our Univenitj.' 
Vlvs pnipoBition wu received with acclamalioiia. 

Upon motion of Lean Jack, Toted, that, for the lake of deqtstch, the dull be n- 
eolved into five tea^g commillMa, of which Hal, King Jowl, Hed^nr, Bacdo^, ani 
binuelf, be chaiimen. The Edittna acctotfingly betook themedvea to their TeqteotiTa 

Ab the businen of perusal wai progreaulng in thii qniet mumer, the ailence waa aud- 
denlj brokea by a boirt of indignation &odi Hetspoi. " Head it, read it," exclaimed 
alL Hotapnr began, 

Fti Um Edlton of the Tale Llianc]-. 

B«MUb (Ui bnmHa awiMa rial) dna n« 
A TOiuli by Nuitre'i boiuilr all Bablsit ; 
Bba (ITS btai loo nracll (snae n ke ■ niil^ 
Bdi iuk eooofti to auks a dacral (bol. 
The club caat inqnimtive glancea at each other, and at Hotapni, who praceeded, 
Ob, puna hen ■■■lla nad« naS ba ml, 
Here ItH Ua boSy, ill be nra bul, 
Tlie onlT buoD ccnfwnd faf NaUin Ui4 
A bodji w«U adaped to bti miad. 

" Thunder," aoid Botquir, " if that is intonded /or th« EiUort, or Gs any one of 
them, itdim't goin;UiatiaBllIliBfe toaay. lamoppoaed toanfieiingaachfamiliar- 
itiea tmm the h imXXii. 

" If it ii intended ibr the tarpt," replied Lean Jack, yrbo, theogti andmfly angry, 
appeared to jmnfrmna senaa of duly,' and, in the present caos, preaentad afiireible ii- 
tuBlistioa of the ruiing pa«fion itrang in death, " the moat qipn^xiata jdoos fa> it ia 
the atffin." 

" Pat it on the lid," said the choinnan, which woa accordingly done. 

With the exception ot Lean Jack, no oite asemed to ba materiaUy afibctad by Oat 
incident The eye* of thia hmiaraUe Editor qai^ed for n moment at the tfportnnlty 
which had beoi given him ef grati^ing faia fovorite propensity. Somi, bowover, all 
were again deeply afaeorbed in the manuaciipls, and were iait dimiBirijiog the bnga 
pile before them. Ooctieionally n paper of midoidited valoe wu laid aside (or pnUi- 
cation. The general current of idtat, however, was decidedly to{») gravt. 

Hal waa the Gr« to intemipt " The cat u out," said he, " Jowl to the ooBlnry, 
notwithstanding." 

" Incredible," replied King Jowl. " Tsrog (wrfaw IniotBlaitge he ww ««rlaileil and 
bagged up, ni weeks ago." 

Lean Jack jumped up with delight (He always liaea iriien he qwaks, relnikin|[ 
indolence by his very acli(«is.) £(«i "Istout andr(-taaed,''saidlie. " Saras cat that 
came home once ailh hi* hemd in lis minilt." 

" It'a ' an old Stoiie done into Rime,' " said Hil ; " I will read if yon havo'*no objec- 

" ine la Uh* mrlKlibiia bow* omi aJibMi, 
Tbee mooai and Hanea an abTDlaga brf^ite, 
A caue atnaa ooae a hotm lone htfte, 
And wraliiftillyB doibe flaane tala efs; 
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"HmrlODK » ttl" uked Hotipar, loJutig up firom half a dwao cl«el]r tnittn 
p>fea of fbdsrap, wbicb he Iwd jaM deqiatcbed. 
" Tat ftoacof," rajdied HbL 



EcMUUi i»D« bli buks— " 
"Better wait th«al01b»n^i/*," inteipwed Lean Jack ;" I think it would be nun 
likely, to rain." 

"— Wilitlre," 
OHitiQue)] Hal, complstiiig the line. 

Bat we can only preeent a ■ynopaH of the piece. The hero yelli a note of defiance, 
irUch ealti out llie whole neighbmfaood of Tom-cala. He met 

"TMn fierli i^H ill ^MiD]m|e,~ 
and leap* from the. roof at the peril of hia life. This darli^ act ii conuneitiorated ia 
Iheae lines. 

•■ Ataine Ibitie rradn KM itiilllen* rasfe 
ADde Lo Uiee poondA tbane bnve CttiB nranfo, 
' Come oone,' IH orlad, 'fa IcaTOffat) Catta."* 

" Same and orthography before panning, ia my motto," said Lean Jack. 
Tweha" potfcr/utie caHas" nwh to the lide of theiTchief,who aU.aithepoetBajni, 






Hnade |lofT8 cIhuiIti bou^rie, 
ie by« boldlje •-•"' — 



nin woDne by« boldlje figbUnn, 
rlgbis iklUnla weie uiFf s ille loBa Mnlclilii(e ondB MlbifB." 

(Wi ihall exhibit amne rmt eqna] to tfaa by and by.) 

The hoate of " coTiiffii" enenuea draw op tbeii lanki in battle nnsy. Hie war- 
cry ■ aonnded, the Unes close, Bhrieks are heard from the dtad sad the dying, and 
the tai flies. ' He a«nbat thickens, on ye braTe,' until 

" -Tbetn dlnRiLls JiOliica 
' Awoke Uin tomatgi oSi Ibee dwelUnje.' '■ 

*■ Itmnld be ilratigB if it hadn't," awd Lean Jack; *■! woBder they AdnH hear it 

HMa appe a l! to be the tnining point of Ae piece. Tbt hero fghb mm^/WUy, but 
ia, at laat, fhot Ukt a dvg, by " a cnutye olde Cove" lana the house. Tba chaigs, 
which wu aimed at hia head, piuacp ttuoogh hii tide for Ifae nke of the metie. 
Tliere m oonnderaUe profanity (though entirely on the part of the Ceoe) at this jnnc- 
tnta, which, of oooiae, would onGt it for the psfes of our Magaxiga. The lalt 
atann, bowOTer, which presents so foiciUy the oonsidatioiB of a Tom-cat in his dying 
Moment^ is too TaloaUe to be lot. 

" Bone 11a looa TalJM to weipa Am ^H^ 
One monim U>» Hdda HUaHT^bH ; 

Anaa tbaii|he apoDBS a swialKU Bl|k«L 
So mars ifidla rlnge Oifa batdg iijh, 
Orra Ukhi Mekt (I«;s Idh ibee Ifbti, 
Tmw TDunn euta ibatla tb« Morle hear« 
OAcoaw&iaentnknawBte ftaia, 
Aada <i<liiiDe tiuUe ttiji* nuaa be Mae 
To llMoiyeie Mn br warrhHin otde, 
Tbdo WW* Uh iKiUaae on tiiri lae^ 

' S(d HfHtHMa nyu <■ JtSM.' " 

" Fint late idea," said Lean Jack, " I wm fcing lo ioggMt lbs 'aaoie mywif ; I 
mnre that Bal close hia eyei and lay him in the udEn." 

Accordingly Hal, with manifest relnctance, perfoimed these lut offices liv the de- 
ceased, while the Edilon Mood Bmnnd with beade oncorered. King Jowl, bemg tba 
ddest acqnaintBDce, acted as chief monmsr. Our nsoal oeremoniee of honwaUe ba- 
rial were by no meuia miutted. 
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BnifaMM hiniiig been i«niiiied, Hotapor jvaaAei that * he had jost fiiiMted a 
Tflij lengthy article on " MedioiBe," or more paiticiilariy on " The QoaUBcatiaiui and 
DnliesofkStirfceii,'' which be thought mlghtbe veryappiopriatelycimndeTedBt the 
jMweat time. The piece appealed to have been leoerred at some prevkxu meetiDg, 
and te have boea hitherto orerlooked. Tboi^h it bore Uie imprew of labor ud care, 
lor Tariom reaaoni it appeared hardly anitable forthe pa^^ of the Yale Literary. He 
eoold have wkhed that the OBdoubted (kill of the author might have Hved the moum- 
tti tragedy which bad just occurred. Fediapa it might be at least a teetimoay of re- 
ipeot if it wen depnsted by the tide of the fonoer.' This euggeetioii vm adopted by 
tbedob. 

"Ha! B»I Ha! Oaed hit," exclaimed Bardolph, and hie udas wees coavolsed 
with laimbtW. " A acene fn a punter, ttpvM mji leord." 

"Ra^KT loo mwDbatHntia] a materia &r eaaoat," chuckled Lean Jock. " I ask 
yoor pardon though," said he, miigStd with the jest ; " I didn't mean that Let v 
bear the pieea" 

BanMpb repeened hie eholer and read. 



BoAonfM Joe, udiolbin 

Wet Omr were ill Terr drank 

ADd tiM)' mada tli^ wv 

To Iba old cbDrcb Uiw«, 
Aboni lieir patiBUii^lit'i irl 
To dianub tfasir nslftibai'i ra 

Nnrjoe, bahutiot, 
(TbDiub rm tan I know dm 

WMrstaefcHiDdlt.) 

A caikHB lubll f— 



"* Confouiul II," 

BulKwM'nl-'cQnfoiiodtt" ' 

Tlul Joaepb Bid ; 
TviM I Terr curioui phrsne ladied, 




la lb* loft 

TbnbaagiBtel]. 
Wbtn II rtnga u olfbt 
The pHqila ulM, 



Aad*Mi7HnItanu 

rtiel Anil Mill, 
AalondMlueujML 



1 >r«* Id hlaheid— 



Tboii«liur 

Well, 

Joa ma rlnjtai Itae bell— 
WhilHlinrrrblefrlgbt, 
Tli»lnl(JiI, 
Tbe people ill were In; 

And the bell wu ■ dining, 

And irblrtlnf .and iidBnliif, 
Aod Joe wu a leagblDg, 
And ibouitng, eod grlndng. 
Ai If ll* would ipllL tak iklD ; 

Koand tbii iti&k neck of Joe*!, 

Jim under bbnom" 
And die bell kepi whlrlliiti 
And Uia [ope kepi eurllnj. 
Aid lined Um off fmn El>l» 
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Which !• aUMn u tiUI, TOO know. 



And tall lEfi, 

Like pep, 
BtqckouiKiiralfhu 
Aod the Tope iru itme 
With all hb welflil. 
Biit all nr ft AiddMi 



Naw,U»u|li Joe wu qolts bli 
TwMBlwrJbleep*!; 

BntlnlaeUuaajUy, 
In 1 tenlble lUTy, 

And beTon all ita« Attlmiri 
Wlib bli biBdi both beUpd, 



••hj Ctorie ilwiifh." nld It 



Uke ■ li«, 
Ssven minulefl precigely wore allowed for the Editore to recover from the ri 
feet of this plDdnctwii. King Jowl then niggested that w a treiuury of all the metres 
iureBted, from Mr. Jubal to Mr. Poe, it should be mserted in the recorde, foj the gps- 
dsl aecommodation of the riymmf portion of tho club. This rare honor waa con- 
ceded by a unanimous cote. Adioumed. 

EXERCISES OF COMMENCEMENT WEEK 

Oh Tneada; aitonKWD, an Oration will be delirered before tiie three Liteitu; 8oct«- 
tiea, by the Rev. Georoe W. BErmrNS, D. D., of Philadeliriiia. 

In the evening, the " Concio ad Clerom" will be preached by the Bav- Tboku 
BoDTiLLE, of Woodatock, Coim. 

In the afternoon and eveiung of Wedneaday, will aljM be held a Genera] GmTon- 
tioD of tbe P« Upnlon Society. 

On Wednesday morning, the Social Meeting of the Alnmni will be held in the new 
Library Building. The addreca before the Alumni will be delivered in the Nnth 
Chnrch, by the Rev. Leonard WmnNOTow, of Newbury, Man. 

In the afternoon of Wednesday, the exerdaBS of the Theological DepaitnUHtf wiH 
be held ia the Centre Chocch. 

ORDER OF EXERCISES, &c 

I. S*CK(D Muuo. 
3. PaATEK. 

3. " Modem Socialiim," by J. AuomriNB BaimiH, PatMejr, S. Y. 

4. " Tbe Oinrch, aa develofHog the True Law of Progress," by Bukdett Hart, 
JTfir Britain, C(. 

5. " SectatianiuB, as qqwaed to the World's CoaTerekm," b; Jarkd O. Kvait, 
OrteKaiek, Ct. 

6. " Fluloeophy and Revelation," by Iiaac M. Ely, RoeheittT, JV. Y- 

7. " The Influence of Single Thoaghta," by P. Giorqb SAimawEiH, Bolftnwrt. 

8. Sacksd MrsTo. 

9. " Why is Truth so Powerlewl" by Joel Grant, CoUbrmk, Ct. 

10. "The Moral Government of God," by Ai.uini>ER MoWhoetm, JVino Ytri 
City. 

II. " Redemptira a Progressive Work," by Biaj>SET G. Nortbro»,» Ktnt, Ct. 
13. " Doctrinal Preaching," by JosEni Chandlek, Norti Woodstock, Ct. ■ 

13. " Tbe Pulpit and the Age," by Theodoke Cooke, Northampton, Matt. 

• Eicuaad ftoai ipeaUnj oa buhbi of Ui bealtb. 
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14. SiffMtD HdHO. 

15. " Temptatkiu pooiblj MOMHuy to the plu of Redemptioa," b; ^umu. W. 
Cotm, Manthttltr, CL 

16. " What is Mraml Ferfectien T by lu H. Smv, Httm^hreytBHU, Ct. 

17. " StroBf SymphWM of Better ThiBC*." by Aumub Eldkidob, VomMdi^art, 

<te Wa^iodcy aftemoMi, wUI ako be held & Gcural CoBTantkn of (he Alpha Delu 
Fhi Society. 

The Fhi Beta Kappei Seeiety will meet on Wedneeihiy eveimig. Tbe Onlor N 
to be HiNST BuHiBD, Ekq., of HttitlaTd, uid the Poet, Mr. ELatn, Wmokt, Ji, of 
Barton. 

The " Sknll and Bone*" and " Scroll and Key" Sodetie* htdd eadt their Gwent 
Meetiog oa Wadneaday areiimg. 

Thnnday, the 31a(> will be devoted to the ezercira of the gradnaliD^ ctaoi. 11w 
niiuic by Dodwnth'i Comet Band, &oni New Voik, will be ezcetlent. 
ORDER OF EXERCISES, tAn. 

FoftWOOH. 

& pBAynbythBFrendenL 

3. Salutatuy Oration in t>atiii, by Willum Gvbune CoNNnt, NatcitM, JRm. 

4. OiatiMi, " Thonghti on the OccaMon," by Amuiw Fuini Diceboh, AtieeHU, 
S.C. 

. S. Ontiao, "The Old SasoDs," fay Geoboi CaAWioaD Htmur, JEmnwafi Co., 
N.J. 

G. Diamtatioa, "The AnMtiean 8<^>olar'e Miaooti,'' by Samuel SrTaniAm Bow- 
nut, Laneoeter, Pa. 

7. HmiD. 

8. DinertatiMi, " Tbe Eipn»ou of tbe CoanteQance na mdicative of Chaiactei," 
by Joaarn Snowiwn Bacon, Batton, Matt. 

9. DiaertatioD, " Melanethoii," by Suju Ricbabm Sujibm, Ntv Knwn, Ct 

ia DnertatiOD, " Tbe Reign oT Truth," by Jahu Bau-bt Siluur, WttUieiUr 
Co., tl. T. 

11. Dinertaticui, "Froapecta pf the Ameiicaa Oiatoi," by Ai.i:ulfDUl Ceockek 
GHoJia, Naattttktt, Mat. 

IS. Mono. 

13. naBertatian,"Charact(riaticaof Moral ReTdiitiona,"by William TnoilABRir- 
KWM, Wtttl^ttn, Ct 

14- DJaaeitatioa, " WilberloKe, the Chriatiau Stateaman," by Joen TujJUJiati 
Mauh, Broaklyn, N. T. 

15. Oration, <■ The Real Worth of Scholarahip," by Wiluam AlKHTaTU* Biqelow, 
Nea York City. 

16. Foem, " Man," by Gut Bran«w D*t, CoIel»»f*r, Ct 

17. Mono. 

18- OnttJaD,"'I1ie Cbriatian Hmiatryaa aFrofeBaDn,"I^WiLLUM Buu.BiB»Na, 
Fmafield, Ct. 

19. Dinertatioii, "TheFolitical Inflneiice<ifth«8clwlar,"bjCoHRAjmsiC. Ebn, 
Framingkam, Xatt, 

90. Oration, " Poeta and FoetMten," by Willum Eluah Downi, Miymd, Ou 

St. Hmc 
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93. EKaHiUtun, " Tha Elaqnaoce cf the ScriptarM," by Ituo Lkwh ^it, Nn» 
TorkCOf. 

S3. Dinartrntko, "Abona of t^lHicAl DiMmMian,** bf Edwau Ouarnu>, JTeiD 
tfown, Ct. 

34. Ontim, " Titt Fmnmb," by Thohm Ean Datti, Cliambertbtrg, Pa. 

35. HuHO. 

96. CnUoqay, " NUionalitk*," by CatMLm Thohu Chbttik, JVew Hmtn, Ct 
G. W. GoDDiu), JTciB Imulaa, Cf. 
C. T. Ciorci, A'ns Anwa, Ct 
B. Bimn, Broaktyn, N. T. 

87. Muna 



St. rtukaifiliiea] Onthm, " Tbe Dalunaiv of Science," by John Giaht, CoUbroek,Ct 

3. OnlioQ, " Oratorf, u b Hauii of ElSTating the Chuacter of our People," by 
Altin FatHiT Htdi, Stafford, CL 

4. Ontiao, "Hm laapintioD of Histoiy," by Bmiemo Dwiobt Nicixwoff, SodM, 

JTOM. 

5. Oiatkn, " The Feduil mnd the Scholu," by Wiixum BuaintAii Woods, Nttt' 
mrk, Oiia. 

6. Mono. 

7. Foemi " Ben Ha^n," by Giokoe De Fouvr Fouoa, BiteiijMrt, Xe. 

& Ontini, "TiiB Dignity of Ameiicsn Ciliieiidup,'' by Gaoiai Cuamm HiUf 
Xttmieh, Cu 

9. IKmrtatioB, " The Bmn of [dacfaig the Staodnrd <a PeifiMtioa in thf Ftat," 1^ 
JoKiTBu Brunan E!i.t, Roehttttr, N. T. 

10. Oratioo, " Mond Courage," by Bouit Rumn, BnMytt, Jt. Y. 

11. Mono. 

IS. Genuan Dialogiu, by Taoxu Eiur Datib, ChambenboTg, Ps. 

L L. FuT, W«r Fn-fc Cily, 

EL Oluvtead, JVeiD /loMa, 

T. K. DtTDi, Cimterthir;, P«. 

13. Munc. 

14. I&wrtatioD, "TlieD««tJiiy of Mui(h>mhiBliileUecUulCi9«etty,''l^Hufk( 
Dat, IFetl Springfield, Matt. 

15. OntioB, "Waot," by Funcnlvam Htndtn, Ct- 

16. DiBdtotion, "Tyrsnny of a NBiDe," byJoHs WBULnE[ASiniiQ,£ai< JM- 

17. DimeitBtiini, " Unity fn Art," by Thohab KsHNEnY, Sallnnor*, JIT^ 

18. MuKC 

19. Oration, " The Adaptim of the Materiid World to the Mind of Han," wilk 
the Valedietary Addren, by iuaa Qasmtx Godi>i>, Aagutta, O*. 

30. Diaun ooNnuuc 
ai. FaAin tqr tbe FiewkaL 
33. Mvaic. 

On IWaday ereninE, the Beethoven Society of College, aaaoted by the Philhar- 
monie Society of thii city, win give a Concert of Vocal and Inglnimental Muaic 
lie Beethoran Sodety hu beietofbn been too &equent1y and too nniTenally admind 
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